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MISCELLANY. 
CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger 
VI. 

Albert obeyed, and when they began to 
descend from the base of the Schrecken- 
stein towards the lower valleys, Consuelo 
did in fact feel herself become more 
calm. 


‘* Forgive me the pain I have caused 


you,”’ said she to him, supporting herself 


gently upon his arm in walking ; “" it is 
very clear to me now that I had an attack 
of insanity a little while ago in the grot- 
o.™ 

‘Why recall it, Consuelo? I should 
never have spoken of it; I know you 
would like to efface it from your memory. 
I also must succeed in forgetting it'”’ 

‘* My friend, I do not wish to forget it, 
If I should 


relate to you the strange vision I had 


but to ask your forgiveness. 


while listening to your Bohemian airs, 
you would see that | was out of my sen 
ses when | caused you such a sSurprize 
and such anaffricht. You cannot believe 
that I could have wished to play with 
your reason and your repose —— My God! 
heaven is my witness that 1 would even 
now give my life for yours.”’ 

** | know that you do not care much for 
life, Censuelo; and I feel that I should 
care for it very earnestly if-——”’ 

‘* Finish then!” 


‘‘ Tf I were loved as I love '”’ 


‘* Albert, I love you as much as is per- | 


mitted me todo. I should love you per- 





if - * 

‘* Finish in your turn 

‘* If insnrmountable obstacles did not 
make it a crime.”’ 


‘* And what are those obstacles? I) 


seek for them in vain around you; I find 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHAw, in the 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


them only in the depths of your heart, 
only in your recollections, doubtless ! 

** Do not speak of my recollections ; 
they are odious, and | would rather die 
at once, than recommence the past. But 
your rank in the world, your fortune, the 
opposition and indignation of your pa- 
rents, where can you expect me to find 
the courage to accept all these! I pos- 
sess nothing in the world but my pride 
and my disinterestedness; what would 


remain to me if I| should sacrifice 


them?’’ 

**There would remain your love and 
mine, if you loved me. I know that it 
is not so and I will only ask of you a 
little pity. How could vou be humiliated 
by bestowing upon me the alms of a 
little happiness’ Which of us would 
then be prostrate before the other? In 
what would my fortune degrade you’ 
Could we not throw it very quickly to the 
poor, if it troubled you as much as it 
does me’? ‘Think you that I did not long 
since take the firm resolution to employ 
it as accords with my belief and my 
tastes, that is to say, by getting rid of it, 
whenever the loss of my father shall add 
the sorrow of inheritance to the sorrow 
of separation. What! do you fear being 
rich! I have made a vow of poverty. 
Do you fear being made illustrious by my 
name? It is a false name and the true 
one is a proscribed name. I shall not 
resume it, that would be an injury to my 
father’s memory; but in the obscurity 
into which I shall plunge, ne one will be 
dazzled by it and you cannot reproach me 


with it. 


my parents—QO! if there were only 
haps as much as you deserve to be loved, | 


that obstacle! tell me that there is but 
that and you shall see.” 

‘Tt is the greatest of all, the only one 
which all my devotedness, all my grati- 
tude to you cannot remove.”’ 


‘‘It is not true, Consuelo Dare to 


swear that it is! That is not the on- 


| ly obstacle.’ 


She had never 
lied, and yet she could have wished tq re- 


Consuelo hesitated 


pair the evil which she had done to her 


In fine, as to the opposition of 


friend, to him who had saved her life and 
who had watched over her several months 
with the solicitude of a tender and intelli 

She had flattered herself 
that she could soften her refusal by call- 


gent mother. 


ing to her aid obstacles, which she con- 
sidered to be in fact insurmountable. But 
Albert's reiterated questions troubled her, 
and her own heart was a labyrinth in 
which she lost herself; for she could 
not say with certainty if she loved 
or hated that strange man, towards whom 
a mysterious and pewerful sympathy bad 
impelled her, while an invineible fear and 
something which resembled aversion, 
made her tremble at the simple idea of a 
betrothal. 

It seemed te her at this instant as if 
Could it be other- 
wise, when she compared him, with his 
brutal egotism, his abject ambition, his 
baseness, his perfidiousness, with Albert, 


she hated Anzoleto. 


so generous, so humane, so pure, 80 
grand in all the most sublime and roman- 
The sole cloud that could 
obscure the conclusion of the parallel, 
was the attempt upen Zdenko’s life, 
which she could not help presuming. 
But was not that suspicion a disease of 
her imagination, a nightmare which could 


tic virtues? 


be dissipated by an instant’s explanation ? 
She resolved to try; and pretending to 
be absent and not to have heard Albert’s 
last question: ‘*‘ My God!” said she, 
stopping to look at a peasant who was 
passing at a distance, ‘‘ 1 thought | saw 
Zdenko.’”’ 

Albert started, let fall] Consuelo’s arm 
which he held under his, and made some 
steps forward. Then he stopped and 
turning towards her, said: ** What a 
mistake, Consuelo! that man has not the 
least look of —’ 
to pronounce the name of Zdenko ; his 
countenance was agitated. 


He could not resolve 


‘* Still you thought so yourself for an 
instant,’’ said Consuelo, who was exam- 
ining him attentively. 

‘*[ am very near-sighted, and | ought 
to have remembered that such an encount- 
er was impossiblo,”’ 
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** Impossible! Then Zdenko must be 
very far from here? ”’ 

‘*Far enough to prevent your fearing 
his insanity any more.”’ 

** Could you not tell me whence arose 
his sudden hatred, after the evidences of 
sympathy he had given me?”’ 

**As I told you? from a dream he had 


‘the night before your descent into the 


subterranean. He saw you, in his dream, 
follow me to the altar, where you consent- 
ed to plight to me your faith ; and there 
you began to sing our old Bohemian 
songs with a wonderful voice which made 
the whele ehurch tremble. And while 
you sang, he saw me become pale and 
sink into the pavement of the church, un- 
fil I was entombed and taid out dead in the 
sepulchire of my ancestors. Then he saw 
you quickly cast aside your bridal crown, 
push with your foot a tile which instantly 
covered me, and dance upon that funereal 
stone, singing incomprehensible things in 
an unknown language, with al! the signs 
of the most unbridled and the most cruel 
joy. Full of fury, he threw himself upon 
you ; but you lad already disappeared in 
smoke, and he awoke bathed in sweat, 
and transported with anger. He awoke 
me, for his cries and imprecations made 
the vault of his cell ring again. I had 
much difficulty in making him relate his 
dream, and more still in preventing his 
seeing mm it 2 real sense of my future des- 
tiny. I could not easily convince him, 
for I was myself under the dominion ofan 
entirely diseased exaltation of mind, and 
I had never till then attempted to dissuade 
him when I saw him give faith to bis vis- 
ions and his dreams. Suill I had reason 
to believe, on the day which followed 
that agitated night, that he did not recol 

lect, or attached no importance to it, for 
he said no more about it, and when I ask-4 
ed him to go and speak to you of me, he 
made no open resistance. He did not 
imagine that you wonld ever have the 
thoucht, or the possibility of coming to 
seek me where I was, or his delirium was 
not awakened until he saw you undertake 
it. At any rate he did not manifest to 
me his hatred against you, until the mo- 
ment when we met him on our return 
through the subterranean galleries. It 
was then he told me laconically, in Bohe- 
mian, that his intention and his resolution 
were to deliver me from you (that was 
his expression), and to dcsfroy yeu, the 
first time he found you alone, because you 
were the bane of my life, and you had my 
death written in your eyes, Forgive me 
for repeating to you the words of his in- 
sanity, and understand now why [ was 
obliged to remove him from you and from 
me. Let us talk no more of him, I be- 
seech you: this subject is very painful to 
me. I have loved Zdenko as another 


self. His madness was assimilated and 
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identified with mine to sach a degree, that | 
we had spontaneously the same thoughts, 
the same visions, and even the same phys- 
ical sufferings. He was more simple and 
therefore more poetical than I; his tem- 
per was more equal, and the phantoms 
which appeared to me under frightful and 
menacing forms, he saw under gentle and 
sad ones, through his more tender and 
more serene organization. The great 
difference which existed between us was, 
the irregularity of my attacks and the 
While I 


was by turns the vietim of delirium, or a 


continuity of his enthusiasm. 


eold and terrified speetator ef my ewn 
misery, he lived constantly in a sert of 
dream, in which al} exterior objects took 
symbolical forms; and this wandering 
was always so gentle and so affectionate, 
that in my lucid moments, (assuredly the 
most sad to me,) [ needed Zdenko's 
peaceful and ingenious insanity to re-ani- 
mate me and reconcile me with life.”’ 

‘*O my friend,’ said Consuelo, * you 
must hate me aud I hate myself, for hav- 
ing deprived you of that friend so precious 
and so devoted. Bat has not his exile 
lasted long enough? By this time, he 
mast certainly be cured of a temporary 
attack of violence ——”’ 

‘*WTe is cured of it—— probally!” 
said Albert, with a strange smile, full of 
bitterness. 

** Wel? then,’ returned Consuelo, who 
sought to repel the idea of Zdenko's 
death, ‘* why do you not recall him? 1 
should see him again without fear, I as- 
sure you; and between us both, we would 
make him forget his prejudices against 
me.”’ 

** Do not speak thus, Consuelo,” said 
Albert, dejectedly ; ‘* that return rs hence- 
forth impossible. I have sacrificed my 
best friend, htm who was my companion, 
my servant, my support, my far-sighted 
and laborious mother, my simple, ignor- 
ant and submissive child; him whe provi- 
ded forall my wants, for my innocent and 
sad pleasures, him who defended me 
against myself in my fits of despair, and 
who employed force and eraft to prevent 
me from quitting my cell, whenever he 
siw me incapable of maintaining my own 
dignity and my own Jjfe in the world of 
the living and in the soeiety of other men. | 
I have made this sacrifice without looking 
behind me and without remorse, because 
it was my duty; because by encounter- 
ing the dangers of the subterranean, by 
restoring me to reason and the conscious- 
ness of my duties, you were more precious, 
more sacred to me than Zdenko himself.*’ 

‘* That was an error, a blasphemy per- 
haps, Albert! An instant of courage 
should not be compared with a whole lite 
of devotedness.’’ 


‘* Do not believe that a wild and selfish 


love counselled me to act as 1 did. 1 


should have been able to stifle such a leve 
in my bosom and shut myself wp in my 
cavera with Zdenko, rather than break 
the heart and the life of the best of men. 
But the voice of God had spoken elearly. 
} had resisted the attraction which mas- 
tered me; I had fled from you, I wished 
to cease seeing you, solong as the dreams 
and the preseutiments which made me 
hope in you as the angel of my salvation, 
were not realized. Until the disorder in- 
troduced by a lying dream inte Zdenko’s 
pious and gentle organization, he partook 
my aspirations tewards you, my fears, my 
hopes, my religious desires. He unfor- 
tunately misunderstood you on the day 
when you revealed yourself! The celes- 
tial light which bad always illuminated 
the mysterious regions of his mind, was 
suddenly extinguished, and God con- 
demned him by sending him the spirit of 
dizziness and madness. It was my duty 
to abandon him also; for you appeared 
to me surrounded with a ray of glory ; 
you descended towards me on the wings 
of a miracle,— you found, to anseal my 
eyes, words which your calm intelligence 
and your artistic edueation had not per- 
mitted you to study and prepare. Pity, 
charity, inspired you and uoder their mi- 
raculous influenee, you said to me what 
I needed in order that I might kaow and 
conceive human life.” 

‘* What then did I say to you so wise 
and so powerful? ‘Truly, Albert, I know 
nothing of it.” 

** Neither do I; but God himself was 
in the sound of your voice and in the se- 
renity of your look. By your side I un- 
derstand in an instant, what I could not 
have discovered alone in my whole life. 1 
knew before that my life was an expia- 
tion, a martyrdom; and I sought the ac- 
complishment of my destiny in darkness, 
in solitude, in tears, in indignation, in 
study, in asceticism, in mortifieations. 
You made me perceive another life, an- 
other martyrdom, all of patience, of gen- 
tleness, of tolerance, of devotedness. I 
had forgotten the duties whieh you clear- 
ly and simply traced out for me, beginning 
with those towards my family; and my 
family, through excess of kindness, kept 
me ignorant of my crimes. I bave re- 
paired them, thanks to you ; and from the 
first day I have known, by the calmness 
which was produced in me, that this was 
all which God required of me at present 
f know that it is not all, and I wait 
until God shall reveal to me the con- 
But I have 


confidence now, because I have found the 


tinuation of my existence. 
oracle which I can interrogate. You are 
that oracle, Consuelo! Providence has 
given you power over me, and | will not 
revolt agaist its deerees, by seeking to 
resist it. | ought not, therefore, to have 
hesitated between the superior power 
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invested with the gift of regenerating 





me, and the poor passive creature who had 
hitherto only shared my distresses and 
borne my storms.”’ 

‘* Do you speak of Zdenko' But how 
can you know that God had not destined 
me to cure him also! You saw that | 
had already some power ever him, since | 
succeeded in couvincing him by a word, 
whea his hand was raised to kill me.”’ 

‘* Omy God! it is true, | wanted faith, 
I was afraid. 1 knew what were the 
oaths ef Zdenke. In spite of me, he had 
made that of liviag only for me, and he 
had kept it during my whole existence, 
as well io my absence as before, and 
since my return. When he swore to de- 
stroy you, | did not evea think it possible 
to prevent the effect of his resolution, and 
l took the part of offending him, of ban- 
ishing him, of breaking, of destroying 
bim, himselé.”’ 

‘* Of destroying him, my God! What 
does that word mean in your mouth, Al- 
bert! Where is Zdenko! ” 

** You ask me as God asked Cain: 
W hat hast thou done with thy brother! ”’ 

‘*O Heaven, Heaven! 
killed him, Albert? ”’ 


ting wus terrible word escape her, clung 


You have not 


Consuelo, in let- 


with exergy to Albert's arm and looked 
at hun in terror mingled with a sorrowing 
pity. She recoiled affrighted at the 
proud and cold expression of his pale 
countenance in which sadness sometimes 
seemed petrified. 

“I have not Ailled him,’ replied he, 
‘sand yet | have taken away his life, as- 
suredly. Would you dare to accuse me 
of it as a crime, you, for whom | would 
perhaps, kill my own father iu the same 
manner; you for whom | would brave all 
remorse, and would break the dearest ties, 
the most sacred existences! If I have 
preferred the regret and repentance which 
nuuow consume me, to the fear of seeing 
you assassinated by a mad-man, have you 
so little pity in your heart as to bring this 
sorrow continually before my eyes and to 
reproach me for the greatest sacrifice ] 
could possibly make for you! Ah! even 
you have sometimes moments of cruelty ! 
(Cruelty cannot be extinguished in the bo- 
som of whomsoever belongs to the human 
race!’ 

‘There was so much solemnity in this 
reproach, the first that Albert had ever 
dured address to Consuelo, that she was 
penetrated with fear, and felt, more than 
ever before, the terror with which he in- 
spired her. A kind of humiliation, puer- 
ile perhaps, but inherent in the heart of 
woman, succeeded the sweet elation she 
could not but feel on hearing Albert de- 
She felt 


herself humiliated, misunderstood without 


piet his passionate veneration. 


doubt; for she had endeavored to discov- 


er his secret only with the desire of re- 
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sponding to his love if he justified him- 


self. At the same time she saw that in| 
the mind of her lover, she was culpable ; | 


for if he had killed Zdenko, the only 
person in the world who had no right to 
condemn him irrevocably, was she, whuse 
life had required the sacrifice of another 
life otherwise infinitely more precious to 
the unhappy Albert. Consuelo could not 


janswer; she wished to speak of some- 


thing else, but her tears cut short the 
words. On seeing them flow, Albert, 


repentant, wished to humble himself in 


tura; but she prayed him never to recur | 
entrance of the chateau face two face with 


to a subject so painful to her mind, 
and promised him with a sort of bitter 
consternation, never to pronounce a name 
which awakened in her as in him the 
most frightful emotions. The remainder 
of their walk was full of constraint and 
anguish. ‘They attempted another con- 
versationin vain. Consuelo neither knew 
what she said nor what she heard. Still 


Albert appeared calm, like Abraham or 


like Brutus, after the accomplishment of 


a sacrifice commanded by the unyielding 
fates. ‘This sad but profound tranquility 
with such a load upou his breast, seemed 
like a remnant of madness; and Consuelo 
could only justify her friend by remem- 
bering that he was crazy. If in a combat 
of open strength against some bandit, he 
had killed his adversary to save her, she 
would have found therein enly an addi- 
tional motive for gratitude ; and perhaps 
of admiration for his vigor gnd his cour- 
age. But that mysterious murder, ac- 
complished without doubt in the darkness 
of the subterranean; that tomb in the 
place of prayer, that savage silence after 
such a crisis ; that stoical fanaticism with 
which he bad dared conduct her to the 
grotto, and give himself up there to the 
charms of music; all that was horrible. 
and Consuelo felt that the love of that 
‘‘ When 


could ke have committed this murder ?”’ 


man could not enter her heart. 
she asked herself. ‘‘1] have not seen ou 
his brow, for three months, a line so 
Could 
he have had drops of blood npon his 


deep as to indicate any remorse? 


hands, any day when I extended mine to 
him’ Horror! he must be of stone or 
ice, or must love me even to ferocity. 
And I, who have so desired to inspire a 
love without bounds! I], who regretted 
so bitterly to have been loved feebly ! 
This then is the leve which heaven re- 
served for me as a compensation!’’? Then 
she again began to search for the moment 
in which Albert could have aceomplished 
She thought that 
it must have been during that serious 


his horrible sacrifice. 


illaess which had made her indifferent to 
external things; but when she recalled 
the tender and delicate attentions which 
Albert had lavished upon her, she could 


not reconcile these two faces of a being 


51 


so dissimilar te himself and to all other 
men. 

Ist in these gloomy reveries, she 
received with a trembling hand and absent 
air the flowers which Albert was accus- 
tomed to gather for her as they walked ; 
for he knew that she loved them much, 
She did not evea think of leaving him, to 
re-enter the chateau alone, and so conceal 
the long téte-a-téte they had had togeth- 
er. Whether Albert did aot think of it, 
or had determined to dissemble no longer 
before his family, he did not remind her 
of it; and they found themselves at the 








the canoness. Consuelo, {and without 
deubt Albert also,) saw for the first time 
anger and disdain inflame the features 
of that woman, the goodness of whose 
heart prevented her from being usually 
ugly, in spite of her thinness and deform- 
ity. ‘* It is quite time that you returned, 
young lady,’’ said she to Perporina in a 
voice trembling and husky with indigna- 
tion. “* We were very anxious about 
Count Albert. His father, who was un- 
willing to breakfast without him, desired 
to have a conversation with him this 
morning, which you have thought proper 
to make him forget ; and as for yourself, 
there is a young man in the saloon whe 
calls himself your brother and who is 
waiting for you with an impatience far 
from polite.” 

After saying these strange words, poor 
Wenceslawa, affrighted at her own cour- 
age, turned her back abruptly and ran to 
her chamber, where she coughed and 
wept fur more than an hour. 


To be Continued. 


ANECDOTE OF TRE LATE Bensamin Res- 
sELL. The worthy editor of the Colum- 
bian Centinel was always a model of en- 
terprise and industry. For years after he 
commenced the publication of that paper, 
he not only acted as the sole editor, and 
reporter, but also worked considerably at 
the case, in setting type, and performed a 
goodly share of the press-work, It is 
related of him, that once having published 
an article which was considered personal, 
and highly offensive, by a certain sndividu- 
al of high standing in the community, the 
aggrieved person visited the unfortunate 
printer, armed with a cowskin, and fully 
determined to give him a sound threshing. 
According to the custom of the tame, he 
was arrayed in white kerseymere small 
clothes, white silk stockings, and white 
vest. Mr. Russell was at the time busily 
engaged, with his coat off and shirt 
sleeves rolled up, in handling the press 
balls for distribnung ink, re/lers were pet 
known in those days, and his astonish- 
ment may be easily imagined when he 
saw a well-dressed gentleman enter the 
office abruptly, in a towering passion, and 
aim a blow at him witha cowskin! The 
printer fronted his antagonist and very 
naturally made a pass at him with his 
press balls, which took efleet, one on his 
snowy vest, the other on the left cheek 
and forehead. Another blow with the 
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cowskin—another thrust with the balls— 
which served admirably well the purpose 
of both sword and shield. In a few min- 
utes the advocate of lynch law, who, 
when he entered the office, looked as 
neat and trim as if he had just been taken 
from a band-box, was covered with ink — 
printer'sink — black and oily, from head 
to foot — his hat was knocked off in th 
melee — his gay costume was transformed 
mito a suit of mourning, and his face was 
as black apd glossy as a native of Tom- 
buctoo. He soon found he was playing a 
losing game, and beat a retreat, followed 
by the printer, who had now got his hand 
m, and gave his assailant a last furious 
push between his shoulders, as he sprang 
into the street, mentally resolving never 
again to molest a printer when engaged 
in his calling. 


Aw Eccentric PurtantrHropist We 
find the following in the ‘** Presse ’’: — 
Monsieur du Petit Manteau Bleu seems to 
have found a rival, or rather an emulator, 
with this difference, that our new philan- 
thropist has hitherto preserved the 
est zacogenito, by assuming the garb, the 


tone, and language ofshe jower orders. 
About a week or Wiss aco, a few 
minutes before two in the afternoon, a 
man dressed in a blouse entered the shop 


strict- 


of atraiteur in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
where hundreds of workmen come at 
fixed hours to take What they eall their 
erdinary. He was served with a plate of 
soup, which he swallowed like a famished 
man, and then a portion of the beef, which 
he devoured with equal appetite, and last- 
ly, a cup of wine, which he drank at one 
draught. This done, he got up and went 
to the bar, demanding what he had to pay. 
The landlady summed up —‘** An ordin- 
ary 7 sous, wine 3 sous, and 2 sous for 
bread, in all 12 sous.”’ son Good, wie replic d 
the guest. “ Now tell me how many 
workmen come here to get their dinner.”’ 
** Dam! you see there are sixteen tables 
for four each, and in a very few miuutes 
they will all be filled, that will mak 
sixty-four.’’ ‘* Good! that makes thirty- 
eight franes, and adding my score it will 
amount to thirty-nine franes. Here is 
forty francs, and you wil} tell all these 
good fellows that their dinner is paid for 
to-day ;”’ and, throwing eight five-frane 
yieces on the counter, he disappeared. 
At daybreak the next morning a man en- 
tered one of the numerous lodging-houses 
for workmen in the Rue de l’Hotel de 
Ville, frequented by journeymen joiners, 
and cried out, ** Well, companions, how 
many of you are in want of work?’ 
Ten men jumped up together and prefer- 
red their claims. ‘* Well,’’ continued 
our eccentric but humane friend, ‘ pick 
up your legs, and I will get you engaged 
for the whole winter. But you must 
make haste, for | am ina hurry.”’ Be- 
lieving that they-had to do. with a brother 
chip, the ten men lost no time in follow- 
ing him to a master joiner in the Rue de 
Cherche Midi. Here, addressing the 
master, he said, ‘‘ I have brought you ten 
good workmen, and you must employ 
them.’’ ‘* But ] am not in want of any, 
for I can hardly find work for my own 
people.”” ‘Good! good! still engage 
these, and you shall not find work fail 
you. In the first place you must make 
for me fifty school desks of heart of oak, 
five metres long by one and a half wide, 
and as many benches of the same stuff, 
and then we will talk of more.”’ The 
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worthy joiner, however, stammered and 
hesitated. ‘*O! you don’t know me. 
True — true, therefore you must have 
something in hand.”’ Taking out a dir- 
ty pocket-book and producing a bank note 
for one thousand franes, he thrust it into 
the joiner’s hand and decampd. For 
three suceessive days in last week the 
same person put in requisition all the we- 
men who earn their living by carding 
mattresses, and paying each her day’s 
work in advance; he divided them into 
squadrons, and ordered them to go and 
card gratis al] the mattresses in the lodg- 
ing-houses for workmen in the neighbor- 
hood of the Place de Greve. ! 


PRAYER OF A DESPON DING HEART 
BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


Lord grant me stronger faith! My soul is 


turning 
Vith weary pinion from the world away, 
And in its depths there broods a deathless 
yearhing 
For clearer glimpses of the Land of Day! 
‘Tis dark around! Faith’s starry beacons 
flee me, 
Or, veiled in storms, no longer guidance 
give — 
*Tis dark within! —O, God, I cannot see 
Thee! 
Show me Thy face once more that I may 


hive, 


Give me more light, *tis fearful thus to wan- 
der 
Amid the graves of lost and buried hopes ; 
Fearful thus lone and in the dark to ponder 
W here all dismayed my spirit blindly gropes. 
QO, for that ray, so steady and unclouded, 
Which on,my childhood’s clearer vision 
smiled ! 
Whereisitnow ? Iodarkness 1 am shrouded 


O, Father, pity me, Thine erring child! 


Have pity, Father! lest the ray of reason 
Which Thou hast kindled in my bosom fail, 
And my unconscious lips should murmur 
treason, 
Or boldly dare Thy judgments to assail ! 
Have pity! Aid me! See me lowly kneeling, 
And hear the pleadings of my stricken beart ; 
Through all its chambers pour Thy precious 
healing — 


Give me but light, and let the gloom depart! 


Thou hearest, Father! Lo! like doves de- 
scending, 
Peace softly enters in my bleeding breast ; 
Faith by my side, above her anchor bending, 
Smiles on my soul and sweetly murmurs, 
«« Rest!” 
Darkness my spirit is no longer shrouding; 
Once more the radiance of Thy face I see! 
O for a tongue to breathe the rapture crowd- 
ing, 
The thanks uprising, Father, now to Thee 


Too many Coppers. One of the West- 
ern papers tells a good anecdote of a 
Methodist preacher, who, after sending 


round the coutribution box at a Camp)| 


Meeting and exhorting the congregation 
to be liberal in contributing, looked into 
the box and on seeing the money mostly 
made up of cents, exclaimed with great 
gravity, ‘* I perceive that Alexander tlhe 
coppersmith hath done us much harm.”’ 
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COSMOGONY. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF FOURIER, 


Translated for the Harbinger. 





CHAPTER IV. ( Concluded.) 


[. Mineral Kingdom. 

A globe which should not periodically 
receive new creations, would fal} inte the 
with a field which 
is over-cultivated and never manured. 
We should see the vegetation degenerate 
Such is the state 
of our globe: it is a field runout. The 
creation which we are using will be suffi- 
cient to serve during the course of the ob- 
secure Lymb, provided the duration of this 
Lymb do not exeeed a certaim time, and 
they do not foree the matter, as has hap- 
pened. 


same exhaustion 


mto a bastard growth. 


Thus the actual creation can no 
Let us ex- 
amine its unsuitableness in the different 
kingdoms. 


longer suffice for our globe. 


In the Mineral kingdom, we soon 
shall have no more gold and silver. We 
are stripped of diamonds and precious 
stones: we are stripped of varieus miner- 
als very useful in industry, as platina, 
zinc, antimony, and even tin and mereu- 
ry. Ameriea, for three centuries, has 
supplied the world with metals and dia- 
monds, beeause she was yet virgin; but 
she is already a faded beauty. Potesi te 
day is only Potosi in name: it is a mine 
in its last agonies. Mexico stil] yields, 
They 


count upon the interior of Africa; it is 
certain that it conceals more than one Po- 


but she is sensibly in a decline. 


tosi, thanks to the absence of civilization ; 
for the civilizees soon use up the mines. 
Moreover Africa has mines in the shape 
of sand, containing gold, upon the sur- 
face of the earth, as abundant as the iron 
in the fields of Franche-Comté. Africa 
is the corps de reserve of the globe in min- 
eralogy. The English know that very 
well, and send there swarms of travellers 
under the pretext of philanthropy and ge- 
ographical explorations. It is evident 
that the secret end of these philanthro- 
pists is to discover the Potosis of Africa, 
after which it will be easy to enter into 
understanding with the petty kings of 
the country for the exploitation: inas- 
much as the cannon law, in addition to 
the means of seduction and of intrigue, 
would soon bring them to terms; and 
England would find brilliant resources in 
Africa; she would sueceed there sooner 
or later, and venturing some caravans 
with presents, she would finish by immer- 
sing herself in the very midst of its 
wealth. 

This perspective is nothing but a snb- 
ject of alarm, in a mineralogical, and 
still more in a political point of view. 


The poor continentals are already slaves 
enough of the commercial Minotaur; and 
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once let England get possession of the 
mines of Africa, mines untouched and 
consequently very fruitful for two or three 
centuries to come, and soon, of necessity, 
the whole continent will be reduced to a 
slavery still more horrible, if that be pos- 
sible. Europe to-day does service, like a 
day-laborer, who sclls himself for a de- 
terminate time, the the 
vintage, in other words as long as the 
funds hold out: but if England gets hold 
of the mines of Africa, miserable Europe 
will finish like the poor villagers, who 
abandon the plough and go into domestic 
service. 

Let us view this subject on a 
scale ; let us abstract the three centuries 
of domestic servitude which 


for harvest or 


. 


larger 
this event 
would cause for Earope, and suppose our- 
selves arrived at the»epech when the 
manes of Africa shal] be in as declining a 
state as those of America, and soon after 
exhausted, as Mexico will be within a cen- 
tury. 
this. 
the way of precious mines upon the globe ; 
the only resource left will be the 400,000 


Five hundred years wiil suffice for 
Then there will remain nothing in 


volumes of philosophy, which teach that 
gold and silver are vile metals, perfidious 
metals, which ought to be sunk in the bot- 
tom of the sea; still, they are less per- 
fidious than copper, which poisons us, and 
causes sometimes 
family by the use of a copper kettle over- 
laid with verdigris. 
may call it, cannot play ue such a trick. 


the death of a whole 
Gold, vile as they 


It is permissible, therefore, to esteem gold, 
whatever the philosophers may say of it, 
and to contemplate with alarm the time 
when the gold and silver of the globe 
shall begin to fail. So many people are 
alarmed already at the idea of wanting thes¢ 
What will it 
the mines are exhausted ; when the gold- 


vile metals! be when all 
smith’s uses, and meltings down, when 
the mania for burying treasures in the 
ground, so common in India and in Ka- 
rope since the revolutions, when ship- 
wrecks and 
consumed the whole! 


other absorbents shall have 

Then shall we have to resort to Spar- 
tan virtues, to money of iron er copper! 
But copper itself will be exhausted; the 
mines of Coperberg and Ekaterniburg 
decline, if they 
have not already reached it; and what 


are not far from their 


will become of our globe within a thous- 
and years, if it is to receive no new crea- 
tion in the Mineral as well as other king- 
domst So, as lung as we occupy our- 


selves only with scientific moonshine, 
with the perceptions of sensation, of in- 
tuition, of cognition, it is too certain that 
all which pertains to the solid goods will 
go on declining ; and it is no trifling dam- 
age, this speedy loss of the precious met- 
als, already so rare even during the fertil- 


ity of the mines' They never yet have 
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furnished wherewithal to meet the de- 
mands of urgent utility, sueh as the table 
service of silver. Nine tenths of the hu- 
man race are reduced to spoons of tin, 
iron or wood. What poverty! Dioge- 
nes and Seneea will not persuade us that 
a service of iron 18 as convenient as one 
of silver; that a copper tea-pot, liable te 
verdigris, is worth as much as one of 
silver, which cannot burt us; and on this 
others, we must 


feel the want of a new creation, which 


point, as on so many 
will give us in abundance the pure metals, 
The ac- 


tual creation has given us the good only 


sO necessary to domestie uses. 


as the exception ; in the next it will pre- 


dotninate; it will furnish us with gold 


and silver sowed in grains, like the iron 
on the surface of certain countries, which 
will have foundries of gold, as they have 


now of iron. Then, (and this may com- 


mence within five years,) the whole of 


the poorer class of the human race, com- 
posing two thirds of the pepulation, will 
be served, for economy, li solid plate. 
Iron fixtures, as those pertaining to har- 
locks, arms and kitchen utensils, in 


ness, 
short every thing which man will have tu 


wil! 


handle, be wrought only in the pure 
metals, brilliant, and exempt from rust or 
poison, as gold and silver and platina are 
to-day, as many other metals will be, 
which the ereation will afford us in as 
great abundance as this present creation 
has afforded iron, copper and other im- 
pure substances : how could it have failed 
to lavish upon us these unclean produc- 
tions in the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, since it had to represent, 
hieroglyphically, the effects of the pas- 
sions, which engender nothing but | 
cal uncleanness during the obscure Lymb, 


or the civilized, barbarous and savage 
chaos? 

The same observations apply to dia- 
monds and precious stones, to pearls, 
marbles, and whatever precious things the 
mineral kingdom produces. The primi- 
tive creation has given us these various 
objects with a parsimony truly ironical. 
[t seems as if Nature meant to say to us: 
‘*T could create the good, but I limit my- 
self to merely showing it to you, that 
you may fee) that you are deprived of it. 
Gold, diamonds, marble, so useful for the 
adorning of your persons and the struc- 
ture of your habitations, shall be hidden 
away in inaccessible places, whenee you 
of 
of 


these things, to convince you that you 


ean extract them only by unheard 


pains. I give you but the shadow 
are disgraced and reduced to general indi- 
gence.’’ 

I hear the philosophers reply thar we 
have nothing to do with marble or pearls, 
and that it is enough for an austere re- 
publican to have bread, iron, salt-petre 


and virtues, (in the phrase of 1793,) and 


politi- 
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a wife to prepare his radishes, dressed 
with water, as the heuse-keeper of 
Phocioa did her worthy spouse! 
They will think very differently in Har- 
mony, and, independently of good cheer, 
upon which [ have discoursed, they will 
be of the opinion that, by virtue of that 
unity of sysiem, 30 much demanded by 
philosophers, man ought to be elothed 
and adorned like the universe. The uni- 
verse is sprinkled with suns; man should 
be sprinkled with diamonds; and of all 
our fashious the most judicious is that of 
spangled and embroidered dresses. It is 
the costume of Gods and Kings apon the 
Such is the purpose of the Deity, 
and the destiny of Humanity : a purpose 
to which philosophy itself adheres, with- 
out perceiving it; for it says that man is 
the mirror of the universe : he ought, then, 
for the fidelity of the portrait, to be, like 
the universe, clothed with stars, and 
dwelling in splendor. A single bath of 
unitary aroma will suffice to whiten the 
interior of certain chains of rocks, to co- 
aguiate their grain and form marbles of 
every species, 


for 


stage. 


Other baths of aroma will give us gold, 
silver, diamonds and pearls in profusion, 
not in inaccessible places, not in the 
bowels of the earth, but on its sarface. 
In the chapter on the Animal Kingdom we 
shal] see in what relations of counter-type 
the new creations will be distributed. 


IL Vegetable Kingdom. 

Passing to the Vegetable kingdom, I 
shal] have more than one assault to make 
upon the naturalists, who will begin by 
boasting of the gentle presents of Flora, 
Ceres and Pomona. Poor dupes, these 
three divinities are mocking you: Flora 
gives you play-things at the very moment 
when you need subsistence. The vege- 
table system is organrzed in such a man- 
ner, as to satirize the civilizee in the peri- 
odieal famines to which he is subjected. 
Three long months of the beautiful seag 
reaps the 
slightest food, for 1 count as nothing 
little radishes and - other 
minutia affords. 
Famine, when it steps upon the stage, as 


son roll away before maa 


some trifles, 


which the Spring 
in 1812 and 1817, remains famine in spite 
of Flora; and during the whole reign of 
Flora famished . people see roses 
flourishing in May, which are like thorns 
and thistles for the wretches, dying of 
hunger, who want fruits and not flowers. 


our 


‘* Ah! but must not the flower precede 
the fruit? Must net nature have an order, 
an established method! We must regulate 
sur necessities accordingly, and husband 
Admirable rea- 
The civilized order, and al] the 


our provisions, &c. &c.”’ 
soning ! 
societies of the obscure Lymb, have not 
the property of laying in provisiens in 


anticipation; they are necessarily the 
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victims of a vegetable system which does 
not begin to yield until after the equinox, 
and which furnishes nothing en royuee (nor 
by diffraction.) 

We see so many plants which give the 
flower before the leaf, why have we none 
which give a fruit, an eatable substance, 
hefore they give the blossom! To sup- 
port ns in this way, nature night have 
created certain vegetables out of the re- 
gular order (roqguees,) growing under the 
snow, and furnishing an aliment to man, 
in the same manner as the mosses of Lap- 
land, the TIehos of the Cordilleras, are 
stored wp ander the snow for the rein- 
deers and vigognes. Nature, in the 
black truffle, shows us the infinity of her 
means as to transitions: she gives usa 
fruit without leaves, or stalk, or root, and 
more than that, without sowing. ‘The 
truffle, far more remarkable than the 
mush-room, proves that nature has ways 
of effecting bonds and transitions of every 
sort, even seed-plots of aromas, for the 
truffie has no other origin. How could 
nature, so ingenious in binding tegether 
her whole system, neglect to bind to- 
gether winter and summer by some fruits 


roqguees, or anterior to the season of 


flowers? The creation might provide us 
thus in two manners; first, by eatable 
plants with fleshy leaves, which should 
have their leaves in spring before the 
flower. without inverting the established 
order; and then by roots which, sowed 
hke wheat 


be ripening under the snow (or in the 


at the end of autumn, should 


water) and furnish their tubercles in the 
season of the freshets ( fontes.) By these 
provisions we should have been sheltered 
from famine; for as soon as we should 
see a danger of famine, (and any empire 


may assure itself of that after, the month 


of October, by looking at an inventory of 


its harvests.) we should sow an abun- 
danee of the two elasses of vegetables 


above mentioned, and we should reap an 


ample supply therefrom in the months of 


March and April, at the time of the vernal 
} 


equinox, when famine first makes itself 


felt after any seareity m the prain 
harvests 
'Phus is our vegetable kingdom doubly 


deficient in products which may be 
gathered before the general season. There 
are some for aninrals, but none for man. 
Now, an operation is defeetive when it 
does not unite tself with the pivot of move- 
ment, which is man. Out of 30,000 vege- 
tables one ten thousandth would have suf- 
ficed, or four plants formed of fleshy roots 
or leaves, which nmnight be eaten in the 
Spring, and growing under the snow like 
the mosses. Let us add that, if the crea- 
tion were recular, man would have at his 
service not four, but forty plants at least 


of this kind. This, then, is the wise and 


provedrat Nature, which has made ne pro- 
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vision of guarantees against famine. Is 
Certainly not. If 


we could explore a planet as well organ- 


it for want of means? 


wed as Jupiter, we should find these pre- 
mature plants as numerous and 4s vari- 
ons as the fruits of our orchards. Our 
olobe is completely destitute of this sort of 
vegetables, and it is evident that this 
creation is only an abortion in the move- 
ment called roquee, notwithstanding its 
pretended wealth of 30,000 species, 29,- 
000 of which are werse than useless. 
This I shall prove hereafter. 

Were the planets ignorant that it is 
necessary in a regular system to contrive 
a movement requec, an anticipation of the 
Undoubtedly not. 
pation (reguege) is one of the fundamen- 


harvest? This antici- 


tal rules of movement; a rule which cha- 
racteristic minds* divme by inspiration. 
Thus the inventor of the game of chess 
has made use of it, though with too much 
restriction; but he has at least the honor 
of having recognized a great principle of 


movement in a game, which, among 


amusements, is the most beautiful concep 
tion of the human mind. 
I limit myself to this complaint against 


the amiable Flora. I might lav a thou- 


sand other sins to her charge, and change 


her crown of roses mto a crown of 


thistles, but beautiful women require to 


be managed. This flower-goddess bam- 


hoozles us with her sweet Spring, which 


regales only the eyes! I can only com- 


pare it to a feast given at Lyons by a cer- 


tain general, who madea creat flourish of 
trumpets about this soiree for a month be- 


forehand. People canvassed for admis- 


sion, and various speculators, they say, 
took medicine and clysters the night be- 


fore to prepare their stomachs. We may 


say without exaggeration that several ar- 
rived there with appetites of twenty-four 
hours standing, a very common caleula- 


tion with certain guests. The dejut was 


brilliant for the eyes: the young danced, 


the old conversed and waited fer the sup- 


per. Midnight arrives ; the clock strikes 


one, and there is nething beard of it. The 


impatient guests scareely find a few 


clesses of lemonade, which only serve to 
* 1 use the words characteristic minds as 
a correction upon the word inspiration. I 
rm far from believing in inspirations ; but it is 
evident that certain minds are inclined by 
character to this or that kind of labor, and 
that they divine ingeniously, or mechanical- 
ly if you will, its natural methods; witness 
Homer in Epic poetry, witness Archimedes 
and Pascal in geometry. A mendicant, three 
thonsand years before us, and im an age of ig- 
norance, determines the rules of a transcen- 
dent style of poetry, unknown to his own 
time, a style to which our savans, with all 
their study, cannot attain, in spite of the 
artificial aids whieh have been lavished upon 
them? After that, bow can we doubt that 
there are characters in whom the excess of 
natural aptitude is equivalent to inspira- 
tion? Andam not I, in the theory of Har- 
mony, what Homer was in the Epic? | 
appeal to posterity. — Vote of Fourier. 











They judge the sup- 
per to be altogether too much deferred. 
Finally it strikes two; all the oracles 


decide that it will not do to delay the sup- 


deepen the abyss. 


per a tmoment longer, and in all frankness 
they intimate as much to one of the ehiefs 
of the house ; but, O sad and doloreus dis- 
eomfiture! He 


rephes that it is a 


'dancing party, and that there is no sup- 


per! I leave the reader to imagine what 
an impression this thunder-elap produced 
upon the assembly. Lvery one would 
have betaken himself to the resterateur, 
but in the provinces the restorateurs are 
all asleep by that time, especially in win- 
ter. The majority of the assembly de- 
serted and went to wake up whom they 
could, to give them refreshments. The 
gourmands next day had the laugh upon 
them for their disappointment, and even the 
mdst sober declared themselves mystified ; 
for there is no good feast, where there is 
no table set; and I wished to bring this 
complaint against the ridiculous season of 
Flora, who nourishes with vapor the poor 
human race, after a winter passed most 
commonly in privations. 

Then comes Ceres with her sad har- 
vests. What pains it costs te reap and 
Well 
did the God of the Jews say to our first 
father: ‘*Im the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou earn thy bread!’’ The Seriptures, 
in representing this cultivation of wheat as 
@ punishment inflicted upon man, do not 
exaggerate. 


to prepare this miserable bread! 


It is net possible to accamu- 
late more fatigues and disgusts than are ex- 
perienced m the labors necessary to this 
cheap nourishment. And yet it is the 
pivot of the alimentary system of man. 
Fine trophy for those who first imagined 
this creation, so much boasted by our 
naturalists! Thestars who made it, take 
compassion on us for it. Fhe aromal 
grossness of the glebe does net permit 
this epoch to operate better; but it will 
be seen after the next creation how the 
stars operate upon a globe which furnishes 
them with good materials' and then the 
gifts of Ceres in grains will be appreciat- 
ed at their mediocre value. 

| say as much of the gifts of Pomona, 
which, for the most part, shine only in a 
negative sense, for the same reason that 
one-eyed men are kings among the blind. 
‘There are undoubtedly some pleasant 
fruits, but too many insects with whem 
we have to dispute the title. Besides, 
their duration is too short, their preserva- 


\tion too drffienlt, and their distribution 


very unseasonable. ‘lhe temperate zone 
wants fruits in the very season when they 
are most needed, m the great heats. 
There is a whole mouth’s cessation be- 
tween the red fruits and those of autumn - 
the plum and the apricot, which occupy 
the interregnum, are feverish and repug- 


nant to many. 











1 speak here of the’ popular consump- 


tion. Without doubt the rich, by getting 


the first pick, are always well provided ; 


Prinee Petemkin ate cherries at St. 


l 


Petersburg inthe month ef January, by 


paying a crown a piece for them ; but in 


discoursing of the abundance er iLy 


of an article of food, it is understood that 
we speak with reference to the people; 


and in this view it may be said that 


the inhabitant of Loadon has no melons, 


although the rich may at a great expense 


procure them. 


In fact, if we observe how few varieties 


the 30,000 plants furnish for our tables, 


we cannot fail te be astonished at the 


poverty of this creation, and te desire that 


the humar race should exert itself to re- 
place it as soon as possible, preserving 


only the better and more distinguished 
vegetables, which after the new creation 


will be far more precious than before, 


since it will furnish us, ia the animal 
kingdom, with counter-types or des- 


troyers of these legions of insects which 


devour our garden vegetables and fruits. 
In agriculture, as in other functions, the 
honest industrial toils only for knaves; 
and nature, who has surrounded him wit! 
a legion of knaves in the human form 


should, by analog 
assail his granarics, 
with knaves, who, in the shape 
off 


directions. 


earry the fruit of his labors in all 


need of creat- 


W hat was the 


ing thirty-three species of weevils t 


levour our wheat? Whenthe God of the 


i 


Jews condemn d Adam to re p this wheat 
by the sweat of his brow, he might at 
least have left him in possession of the 


wheat so painfully obtained, and not hi 


unloosed against him th rty-three species 


of the same genus of ravagers One 
must be an enemy of guod sense, to se« 
the work of a beneficent God in a crea 
tion so odious, and to refuse to recognize 


in it a provisionary monstrosily, cormpe lled 


by circumstances, and which authors are 


unpatient to re place ! 


I] have said that the creatiogs grow old 


and become in time unsuitable fora globe : 


t 


our own furnishes a proof of this, it 


fives 


us nothing good for the great majority 
it reduces the villagers to gross dishes, 
eabbages, and kidnevy-beans and peas. 


On the other hand, this paltry creation, 
in depriving the poor man of wines and 
perfumed tonies, reduces him to the use 
of garlic, which corrupts his breath. 

A corruption of the composite order, 


which transtorms the civilizee into a 


walking dunghill ; worthy fruit of a crea-| 


tion so well distributed for the aromal 


perfection of man ! [hese gross preduc- 


tions could suffice im the primitive ages of 
industry, when kings, like Ulysses, lived 
their 


flocks, and 


upon the product of 
when the princess Nausicaa was proud of 


infernal er 
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The 


the progress of intel- 


going out to wash her own robes. 
umes are changed ; 
ligence has created more wants for th 
kings 


middling class, than the class of 


had 
! 


the creation has not augmented 


ia the age of Homer. Meanwhile 


its produc- 


the new tributes of the two ladias, 


Lions 


Sugar, coffee, wec., are not diffused amoug 


the people, and it is evident that our peo- 


1 , 
ple live more poorly than the pex ple of 


antiguity, who di 


meat, while 


ours have often only vege- 

1) a 1% 
tabies and bad bread. The creation 
therefore has grown old, inasmuch as it 


] 


no longer coincides with the wants of the 


social world: it weuld be stil] more out of 


proportion if we had arrived at the sixth 


period, or guarantecism. 
From theearliest ages the creation has 
presented inexcusable omissions, 


others that of fruits. 


among 


has been seen that 


It 


they fail us in the heat of summer, and that 


the feverish cohort of plums and apricots 
= enniwalent asiethie shennan 

s juivaient to a veritadie destitution. 
During the hot season, the cities, wel] 


‘ .-32.) 
os Vv th skliful 


J » ! 
the red fruits, accelerate the pe and 


ar, 
But the coun- 
and 


, ’ y y ’ 
try has nearly six weeks holiday sus- 


a: } Ts 
pension of fruits in midsummer ; the melt- 
ne pears t] e me lor s a d the ipes 

1g pears, the melous and the grapes, 
which would be so at sirable in July, ao 


arrive until the end of August, when 


not 


the weather is cooler. 


fruits offer th 


In September the 
same superabundance with 
the flowers in May, every thing in one 


season, and nothing in another: the pear 


N vembe r, the 


is over in December (for the peo- 


does not hold ont till 


there remains in January only the 


ipple, which seems to linger to remind 


is of the absence of fruits it is the ex- 
eption which confirms the rule. 
Weare only preluding upon the subject, 


{ shall take vices of this 


ind up again the 

odious creation, which seems, and which 
re ally IS a System of organized treachery 
against man, even in the most seducing 


There is nothi 


tempting than the gooseberry ; 


gifts of nature. ng more 
you think 
to refresh yourself with a beautiful bunch, 
and instantly you taste the noisome little 


bugs concealed between the berries, and 


has deceived If 
you would believe the naturalists, they 
find in all 


for a panegyric 


whose color the eye. 


would these abominations a 


theme upon beneficent 
Nature ; but, to speak plainly, let us con- 
is furnished with an 


the 


egularly in the follow- 


11 
giove 


foss that 


our 
sation, vices of which I 


shall explain mere r 


ing chapter. 


III. 


‘Tigers and 


Animal Kin odom. 


bed- 


it is for you to re- 


wolves! wasps and 


bugs! rats and vipers ! 


ply to the apologists of good and simple 





voured great quarters of 


duration of 
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Nature ; and 1 have been waiting to bring 
you upon the stage to describe her work. 

In the seale ef general harmony, an 
animal, a subaltern who attacks the chief, 
or man, is a monstrosity, as much as an 
Habituated 
to a divergent creation, im which all na- 


assassin who stabs the king. 


ture is in war against man, we have got 
ebserved the absurdity of such an order. 
tis all regular enough, if you please te 
consider it according to our political pre- 
judices, according to our laws, which 
consecrate only violence and falsehood ; 
but on a globe harmonically furnished, 
the creations ought to give only creatares 


= 


friendly to man, with the exceptien of one 
eighth, ef a mixed or uasocia] character, 
without being in rebellion against man. 
Sach is the swallow, which does us no 
harm, but which is incompatible with us, 
and from which we derive no service; 
for aeither its flesh nor its plumage can 
be useful to us; while the partridge and 
the quail, although not assuciated with 
us, are negative servants whe furnish us 
a very precious subsistence. 

To estimate the poverty of the animal 
kingdom upon our globe, it is necessary 
to analyze the proportion of creatures 
useful and useless to man; it gives the 
follewing : 


Domesticated Quadrupe ds. 


[Elere the manuscript is breken off, and 
as to the section onthe Aromal Kingdom, 
indicated in the snmmary, it was never 


even commenced. | 


Reiicion or tHE Doc. The following 
anecdote of Burns is in a work 
entitled the ** Philosophy of the Seasons,” 
by Rev. Henry Dunean : 

i well remember with what delight @ 
lisiened to au interesting conversation 
which, while yet a schoo] boy, i enjoyed 
an oportanity of hearing in my father's 
manse, between the poet Burns and an- 
other poet, my near relation, the amiable 
Blacklock. ‘Lhe subject was the fidelity 
of the deg. Burns took up the question 
with al] the ardor and kindly feeling with 
which the conversation of that extraor- 
dimary man was so remarkably imbued. 
lt was a subject well suited to call forth 
his powers, and when handled by such a 
man, not less suited to interest the yvouth- 
ful fancy. The anecdotes by which it 
was illustrated have long escaped my me- 
mory; but there was one sentament ex- 
pressed by Burns with his chaacteristie 
enthusiasm, ‘which, as it threw a light into 
my mind, I shall never forget.— ** Man ”’ 
said he, ‘‘is the God of the dog. He 
knows no other; he can understand no 
other; and see how he worships him! 
With what reverence he crouches at his 
feet; with what love he fawns upon him, 
with what deperdance he looks up to him, 
and with what cheerful alacrity he obeys 
him. His whole soul is wrapped up wm 
his God; and the powers and faculties 
of his nature are devoted to his service; 
and these powers and faculues are ewal- 
ted by the intercourse. It ought to be 
just so with the Christian: but the dogs 
put the Christians to shame.”’ 


» ] 
original 


_—_———— 
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REVIEW, 


Oliver Cromeell’s Letters and Speeches : 
with Elucidations. By Tuomas Car- 


Parts 


LYLE. in Two \ olumes. Vol. I. 
I. and IJ. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1845. pp. 560. (Boston, for 


sale by Redding und Co.) 


Tere fruits of a long and 


first 
favorite labor on the part of Mr. Carlyle, 


are the 


a labor of love, yet fraught with those 
anxieties, perplexities, long sufferings and 
disappointments, best known to love in 
Otiver CROMWELL 
To do 
justice to that mian, to seize the living 


whatsvever sphere. 
has long been an idea with him. 


fact of him aud of the great historic drama 
in which he moved the principal person, 
we have understood to be his settled pur- 
pose and his principal study since he 
wrote the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. <A characteristic work! Everlast- 
ing praise to heroes and death to sham! 
these are the perpetual mottoes on his 


Nearly all 


swallowed up in history and criticism ; 


| 
banner. literature now is 


"1 


that is to say, it is all 
poetry grows critical; and 


reflective ; even 
pure crt illon, 
as well as the simpler thing, pure con- 
fession of one’s experience, is becoming 
more and more banish d into the S} here 
of the Fine Arts. 
chief of historian-critics. 
he is 


term ; 


Thomas Carlyle is the 
As a historian 
his own 


Anti- Drvyasdust. 


to use 


and as a critic he sees by con- 


science, not by any pedant’s spectacles. 
History to him is an old smoked and 


blackened 


cleans up, brings out the heads of h 


which he restores, 


painting, 
roes 
bright and strong, and scatters the clouds 


tlme- 


of nothingness and confusion, the 


honored prejudices which have usurped 
the place of seeing, the shams and empti- 
ness which cover ap the meaning of lift 
both pastand present. The light of such 


a mind, when turned 


upon the dark do- 
main of history, cleaves through it like 
and long 


lightning, gleaming beautiful 
upon the white colossal statues of th 
saints and heroes, the single-minded ones, 
as they stand there 


and striking t 


n severe tranquulity, 


rror into the cow ird heart 
of universal falsehood. 

This we take to be the great secret of 
this writer’s influence ; an influence hard 
to estimate, hard not to write under it, 
while trying to estimate it. Certainly it 
is, practically, the most vital infinence 
now felt in literature. It quickens more 
young minds, provokes and terrifies more 
false and formal ones, colors more books 
and conversations, and re-appears under 
more forms, from hearty response to apish 
imitation, than any influence now got by 


reading what is new. ‘This we may say 


1s OWlng to the 
detestation of 


him he Sees this first of 


man’s clear-sighted, deadly 
all sham. Looking around 


ull, that Truth 
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and Belief alone are countenanced of God, 
and that their genuine foot-prints are hard- 
ly any where to be found upon the earth, 
false images and formulas thereof being 
by most men deemed sufficient. He sees 


no other thing to do but to go about 


sounding the world, listening if any where 
it will ring out one genuine tone of truth. 
To him all history illustrates this one 
The the 


English Puritan Rebellion, are great focal 


moral. French Revolution, 


points of history in this regard; and 
Mirabeau and Cromwell, they are model 
men, because they each believed some- 
thing, which they did not hide or com- 
promise, but went to work to do with all 
their might, finding that all their powers 
could work from such a centre. 

Others may settle the question of affec- 
tations in style, Fc. Itis precisely because 
there is no affectation here that this writer 


has such influence. This uneovering of 


sham to its inmost nakedness and weak- 
ness seems to be the very meaning of his 
life, at least 


until he gets it done; it is no 
affectation, 


no cheap 
the 


complaining ;_ it 


comes from very heart of him; it 


vives him force, and clearness, and in- 
ventiveness, and wit, and pathos, and all 
the range of keys through which the soul, 
when most warmed up, can modulate. He 
is quaint because he has not leisure tame- 
ly ty consult the fashions; they are hot 
and life goes swift, and 


and he 


times with him, 


} aoht “I rn lin 
thoughts come crowding, must 


Speak 


as the business prompts, a certain 


heat-lightning of the fancy always playing 
pretty fast on such occasions. 


But he 


own sake. 


loves heroism too much for its 

Heroic in what? he does not 
stop to ask, thankful to find a hero, an 
evidence of power from singleness of pur- 
nose, of any 


sort. This second. positive 


phase of the Carlyle Gospel, this ‘* Hero- 
worship,’’ has in it something of partiali- 
It looks too much 
‘* Might 


Power, where it resides 


ty and of wilfulness. 
| 


like another version 
makes Richt.’’ 


only of 


in the person, and not in his position and | 


before which he 
He 


seein to take it for granted that power, 


iccidents, is the miracle 


ilways uncovers his head. would 


power of one man over others, in short 


the 


Success, is tn 


surest token of God's pre- 


ot nce. 


Hie is the ready worshipper of 
all commanding men; thinks they must 


ye true; thinks they must be 


the quantity of their strength making un- 


\ greatest, 
necessary any consideration of its quality. 

But do men nuever exercise power be- 
cause not great enough to refrain from it? 
Are there 


mand, only through the absence of certain 


not instances of men who com- 


finer qualities which should forbid them 
that attitude? Are the un- 
scrupulous to be called great? To take 


authority among men, assuming it to be 


to assume 





the same thing in principle, with taking 


‘an undue share at table, or the best seat 


at the fire, simply through the permission 
of others’ better manners, which would not 
by any possibility allow them to do the 
great 
genius, if you please, can explain the 


same’ Great faculties, alone, 


phenomenon of an Alexander or a Napo- 


leon. But what would the poor world do, 
if it had not here and there a man too 
great to claim such greatness? Was 


there ever a great soul that could justify 
Yet to such 
the chances of immediate success are al- 


to itself an arbitrary act? 


ways greatest. 

In the present work Mr. Carlyle holds 
up the Puritan Revolution as the last ex- 
piring act of faith in England, the sub- 
limest epoch of her history. Since then, 
have no men acted from belief, from in- 
nermost conviction, certainly not from be- 
lief in the Highest. Formulas have taken 
the place of faith, selfishness of enthusi- 
asm, and Mammon, Respectability and Co. 
of God. Then, for a little time, did men 
believe in Truth and Justice, and set about 
it in good earnest to make God’s word the 
supreme law of the land, to judge both 
rulers and subjects by the Bible. Then 
whole armies prayed, and the commander 
could summon forts to snrrender in good 
set Bible phrase, and put all taken to the 
sword, by thousands at a time, with 
enthusiastic and stern confidence that he 
was really executing God's judgments 
against evil doers. Then something more 
than love of ease, or place, or pelf, un- 
If they did 


work cruelty, they spared not themselves. 


doubtedly did actuate men. 


They knew wel] what they meant in all 
of that, at least one man knew, the Crom- 
well of ** that Cromwelliad ;’’ they spar- 
ed no pains or sacrifice of blood to carry 
the thing through thoroughly, to get at the 
very reality and kernel of their purpose, 
and suffer no poor compromise, no amal- 
gamation of half-principle and half-policy 
This, thinks 
our historian, is an example to the ages. 
This take# him. 
Above all, the man who was most promi- 
nent in all that, becomes to his mind the 
God-inspired and chosen leader of the 
truest The 
homilies, the in- 
those stiff 
Puritans he puts aside, awed by the in- 
terior splendor of such perfect faith and 


self-forgetfulness. 


to satisfy them in its stead. 


strong possession of 


movement in all history. 
severities, the tedious 


quisitorial watchfulness of 


Cromwell, as the full- 
est embodiment, the clearest brain and most 
effective right arm of that faith, becomes 
his hero. ‘To write his history, is to trace 
the nucleus of the whole blazing system. 
This he does by arranging all the let- 
ters and speeches of Oliver, in short, 
whatever written words of his are extant, 


in chronological order, flanked and sur- 
one’s oWn mission and destiny, is it not. 


rounded each with his own comments, sup- 





plying the wanting parts of the history, 
The 


rreat divi- 


and pointing the moral to his tale. 


whole are classed into several 


sions, as, Part I. Before the Civil War 
IJ. First Civil War; IIT. Between the 
two Civil Wars; LY. Seeond Civil War: 
V. Campaign in Ireland; VI. War with 
Scotland ; and here ends 1 lius-far-pub- 
lished portion of the work An Intro- 


duction is prefixed, consisting of, first, 
Anti-Dryasdust, which tells of the con- 
fused of 
and other rubbish, which 


mountains pamphlets, letter 


are left of those 


times, and complains that the patient 
literal historian, Dryasdust, has not sort- 
ed, arranged and indexed them for the 


aiter; 
us B . 


ographies of Oliver, which it appears 


seeing mind which should come 
then a passing review of the vari 
are 
little better than worthless; then an ac- 


count of the Cromwell Aindred; then a 


; 


summary of the Events in Oliver's Biog- 


raphy previous to the date of his first let 


ter, comprising the first 37 years of his 
life, told in the way of old chronicles, 


year by year, which brings it down to 
A. D. 1636. and finally. an account of th 


condition in which the letters were found, 
and what had to be done to make them 
readable. 

The work is therefore exceedingly 
minute and thorough, for so philosophical 
a historian, and threatens to be a long 
time ere it reach its end. Three things 


are presented for our judgment, the 
ters themselves, and speeches, very few 
and short; the comments the 
the historical fillings-up. 
Certainly these 


Upon, 
letters mark a wonder- 
ful man. Hard and uncouth and ungram 
matical in style, written with no eye to 
literature, but only to get out a meaning. 
in the few moments that could be snateh- 
ed from most intense and often terribl 
action, they convince you, and that be- 
fore yon have read many of them, that 
there was indeed a meaning in the 


which he knew 


man, 
how to sculpture o 
the unmistakeable characters of acti 
A language, too, of silence, where that is 
both difficult 


They do convince us of his sincerity Not 


most and most effective 
however that he was the highest order of 
character, nor by any means the noblest 
incarnation of the God-like 


as Mr. Carlyle evidently est 


in those times, 
ms him 


He was a man of one idea; a man ofl 


overweening confidence in his own pur- 


} 


pose and mission ; a man who reverenced 


justice at the expense of a thousand qual 


} 


ities and sentiments which it would be 


truer justice to regard, and who did not 
scruple to dignify his own most arbitrary 


and most cruel acts by calling them 


God's justice. Yet he wns by no means 
the heartless monster, the perfect hypo- 
crite, the merely angular, cast-iron man, 


which it has been fashionable to suppose 
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him. He could write tenderly upon fam- 
ily and personal matters, he could do 
leeds of charity, and we verily believe 
e Knew 1 his heart the sweetness of 
prayer, and the peace which passeth un- 
derstanding Weean go as far as that 
with Mr. Carlyle In the midst of those 

tic letters, in which he coolly tnforms 
the Parliament of his slaughtering three 


thousand [rishmen **at one fell swoop,” 


and ends with ¢ ifying God, there are 


passages now and then of quite unearthly 


beauty, gleams as of pure still lichtning, 


neonscious and unstudied revelations of 


the deepest and serenest feeling. There 


was certainly a sort of piety in him. It 


made se]f-possessed on all 


of 


him and his party is unacconntable almost 


him calm and 


occasions; and the wniform success 


i 


by ordinary human causes. When was 
ever a body so united. so strained up to 
the hicwhest acting point of faith in a cood 
‘aus What could not those men do? 
Yet they were bigots generally: and 
Cromwell not the least of bigots. How- 

yr we have read worse cant than his. 
He generally looks at the heart of the 
matter; he goes for essentials and is no 
slave to forms; and there is always a 
mneral w the so called sanctimo- 
nious sages of his writing 

The fault we find with all his comments 
s, that tn ‘ mwell, as in all his heroes, 


Mr Carlyle mT ikes one ortwo creat virtues 


stand for all If Cromwell was sincerely 
nt on ving on of justice estab- 
shed I he had faith in the 
WwW d r t ] | "Ou d rive his whole 
roth 1waveringly to one end, if he 

- d enouch to see through 

the pedantic formulas of the Presbyterian 
itty, and not stay his arm til] the prinei- 
was acknowledged in its length and 
breadth, th yrinciple of civil and reli- 
rious liberty (of liberty to do right how- 
- not to do wrong ')— et was not he 
sufficiently narrow in his ideas of right? 
d he extend liberty to Papists? and 
was he not iscrupulous of measures 
ind of consequences in the enerey with 


? The “*Cromwel] 
can never be forgotten in [reland : 


Mr. Carlyle 


which he did his work 


Curse ”’ 


deem it 


though 


may 


fa mach and a clear head, 


strone st 


that he did not attempt to sprinkle ** rose- 


water ”’ wounds of that bleeding 


upon the 


country, but had force of character enough 

to resort to more *‘ terrible surgery.”’ 
Then again, the absorbing of every 

thing around the hero into him, as if he 


were it all, is an interesting art of effect, 


which will hardly stand the test of rea- 


son. Your 


one believing man. 


hero, according to this, is the 
the one that has got a 


meaning in him, and proceeds by God's 


ise to act it out. These, however, 


impul 
are very rare, one or so, only, in an age. 


Yet does not all the virtue of it in these 


proot 
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one or two, reside in the fact, that it 
ought also to be the virtue of all men? 
How, O Thomas 


was it, then, the design of Prov- 


You call them manly! 
Carlyle ! 
idence that there should be only one man, 
the rest not men, but shams, or good, 
easv, simple, faithful followers of that 
one, to be always rebuked contemptuous- 
ly, or praised contemptuously, by history, 
Here is the 
It ends in 
something too like contempt for Human- 


if history be of thy mind? 
danger of Hero-Worship. 
ity, too like lack of faith in the elevation 
utter cool- 
ness towards all inquiries, which have for 


of mankind as a whole, and 


their end to determine the true condition 
of society on earth, and the means to its 
attainment. Here is truth of character, 
dignified as it should be, but at the same 
time made the predestined monopoly of 
principle, bright and 


glorious in its chosen representative, but 


one; here is 
easting all the blacker shadow from him 
Tt is 
not always the highest order of character 


over all the rest of his fellow men. 


or mind, which leads visibly in the world’s 


great movements. ‘Talent may climb to 
the central post of command, where ge- 
has 


putting 


work to do, to be 


itself forward. 


too great a 
Cromwell 
was not the only gr@at man in those days. 
\ greater man, we apprehend, was one 
John Milton, who might not get the con- 
trol of Parliament, pull down the king, 
subdue all Ireland and Scouland, and be- 
Lord Protector of the Common- 
but without the bigotry, he had 
the sanctified 
eant, he had al] the purity and elevation, 


come 
wealth; 


the without 


earnestness ; 
and by far the largest and most liberal 
view of those politico-religious friends of 
liberty, and an inflmence, then and now, 
a silent one, which it would be an irreve- 
rent paradox to name with Cromwell’s. 
As to the historical portions of this 
Nothing 


could be more graphic, more clearly con- 


work, they are above praise. 


nected, more complete, and at the same 
time concise and unencumbered with su- 
A most faithful sifter 
of old rubbish is Carlyle; and he does 
the work of a true historian in separating 


perfluous matter. 


the little that is worth remembering from 
whieh pass 
through long series of the old-fashioned 


the heaps of nothingness, 
Dryasdust histories without much sensible 
reduction. The style, too, while it is 
simpler for the unlearned reader, chiefly 
English, and free from so many words of 
Greek and German and technical scientific 
coinage, is equally quaint, picturesque, 
and humorous with that of the French 
The everlasting detail of 
battles, so monotonous to one who has 
got beyond the fighting days of boyhood, 
becomes both readable and visible with 
our historian ; you see the men and mark 
their faces ; and it is as if you were there. 


Revolution. 
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The History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, 
and other fibrous substances, including 
Observations on Spinning, Dyeing, and 
Weaving. Also an Account of the 
Pastoral Life of the Ancients, their NSo- 
cial State and Attainments in the Do- 
mestic Arts: with Appendices on Phny’s 
Natural History; on the Origm and 
Manufacture of Linen and Cotion Pa- 
per ; ‘on Felting, Netting. &c. De- 
duced from copious and authentic sources. 
Illustrated by Steel Engravings. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. pp. 464. 
8vo. (For sale by Redding and Co. 


Boston.) 


The most important part of the history 
of antiquity,—the history of its In- 


dustry and laboring classes,—is un- 


written. It never will be written, except 
so far as it may be gleaned in fragments 
from records of conquest and tyranny and 
the fictions of the old poets. The histo- 
rians of antiquity, who saw no world but 
that of royalty and despised labor and 
laborers faithfully celebrated the deeds 
of the oppressors and spoliators of man- 


kind, but 
the achievements of the real benefactors 


recorde d 
of the race. But they could not entirely 
omit a reference to them, either to add a 
lustre to the renown of a prince or a hero, 
or to adorn by a brilliant illustration their 
own pages. The History of Carnage, 
which is the history of the world, at least 
of the ancient world, throws a very small 
light, however, on the Industry of an- 
tiquity. We must gather all the knowl- 
edge we can have of ancient manufac- 
tures, their origin, the progress of im- 
provement and the processes of art, and 
which labor was 


the conditions under 


prosecuted, by inferences and scraps of 


indirect information. Like wool torn 
from the backs of sheep by the briars 
and bushes of the pasture, the accounts 
manufactures are 


we have of ancient 


scattered only here and there on the 
thorny records of those days; we can 
never have the whole fleece. 

The principal design of the book before 
us, is to collate the vestiges of the earliest 
manufactures of cotton, linen, silks, and so 
forth, to exhibit them in an orderly manner, 
and make their history as perfect as possi- 
ble. The task was not a slight one; it 
demanded learning and laborious research 
over a vast range of writings entirely 
foreign to the subject in hand, and a 
patient consultation of every source from 
which information could be drawn : — the 
habits 


ments, sculptures, inscriptions, and the 


and traditions of nations, monu- 


accidental 
different 


preservy ation 


kinds of ancient fabrics. Asa 


collection of interesting facts, the task of 


the author is well executed ; it is a tissue 
of quotations, in prose and poetry, of an- 
cient authors, admirably woven together. 
We are surprized that out of such scant 
and widely diverse materials so beautiful, 


little or nothing of 


of specimens of 
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though imperfect a history of ancient 
manufactures has been constructed. 
Although ancient history is sadly de- 
ficient in its records of Industry, and it is 
highly desirable that every fact throwing 
light upon it should be brought forward, 
the moderns are 


we have no idea that 


practical] losers. We are not among those 
who believe in the high perfecuon of art 
human 


at an early stage of progress. 


Industry had no high development in 
antiquity. Man excelled in producing 


works of a nature exhibiting the two 
extremes of human ingenuity and skill, — 
collossal monuments, like the pyramids, 
and gossamer fabrics, so fine that if laid 
npon the grass to bleach, they could not 
be discerned in the morning when wet 
with dew. But these were alike the pro- 
ducts of the most cruel and protracted 
wonderful 


labor, and the most 


craft; designed minister to 
The 
kinds of 


stuffs, single garments, mantles, shawls, 


merely to 
the pride and pomp of royalty. 


immense price set upon some 
tunies, and so forth, reckoned by thousands 
of golden coins, shows that they were not 
very common, and were produced only by 
the expenditure of a vast amount of hu- 
man exertion. The dress of the great 
mass of mankind in antiquity was only 


skins and the very coarsest stuffs, united 


in the rudest manner. Even the Roman 
populace wore nothing better than. coarse 
woolens next the skin, (when they could 
get them,) and history relates that con- 
stant bathing was the only security 
against the most loathsome diseases being 
generated among them from the filth of 
their unchanged clothing. 

Except, then, a few amazingly fine 
fabrics executed by the skill of the hands, 
with the simplest and most uncouth in- 
struments, the ancients could not boast of 


There 


Birminghams, 


their manufactures. were no 


Manchesters and and 


Lowells and Pittsburgs, in their day. 


These are the splendid achievements of 
modern power,—more wonderful than 
Oriental 


Babylon and Tyre were famous 


the most superlative story of 
fancy. 
for their manufactures; but, except for 
the brilliant dyeing of a few primitive 
colors, and the barbaric glitter of some 
tinselled stuffs, they bear no comparison 
with the seats of modern inventive genius 
and skill. 

The ancients, however, understood one 
art perfectly, which the moderns, with 
all their successful ingenuity, have hardly 
excelled them in—the art of robbing the 
producer. They did it perhaps in a more 
manly way; but the change in the mode 
of committing the robbery corresponds 
with the change in the method of prose- 
cuting Industry — from the direct to the 
indirect, from a system of brute force to 
one of complicated machinery. 


handi- ' 








The typographical execution of the 
‘* History ’’ is beautiful—too good for 
popular patronage, which is almost to be 
regretted, as this kind of reading should 





be encouraged as extensively as possible 
among the people, in preference to the 
trashy light literature with which they are 
inundated. 

The views of the author are so much 
in accordance with our own in regard to 
the claims of Industry upon the attention 
of historians and its neglect for mere 
political superficialities, that we make an 
extract of a striking passage from the 
Preface. 


‘* History, until a recent period, was 
mainly a record of gigantic crimes and their 
consequent miseries. ‘The dazzling glow 
of its narrations never lighted the path of 
the peaceful Husbandman, as his noise- 
less, incessant exertions transformed the 
howling wilderness into a blooming and 
fruitful garden, but gleamed and daneed 
on the armor of the Warrior as he rode 
forth to devastate and destroy. One year 
of his labors sufficed to undo what the 
former had patiently achieved through 
centuries ; and the campaign was duly 
chronicled while the labors it blighted 
were left to oblivion, The written annals 
of a nation trace vividly the course of its 
corruption and downfall, but are silent or 
meagre with regard to the ultimate ecanses 
of its growth and eminence. The long 
periods of peace and prosperity in which 
the Useful Arts were elaborated or per- 
fected are passed over with the bare re- 
mark that they afford little of interest to 
the reader, when in fact their true his- 
tory, could it now be written, would prove 
of the deepest and most substantial value. 
The world might well afford to lose all 
record of a hundred ancient battles or 
sieges if it could thereby regain the knowl- 
edge of one lost art, and even the Pyra- 
mids bequeathed to us by Egypt in her 
glory would be well exchanged for a few 
of her humble workshops and manufac- 
tories, as they stood in the days of the 
Pharaohs. Of the true history of man- 
kind only a few chapters have yet been 
written, and now, when the deficiencies 
of that we have are begining to be real- 
ized, we find that the materials for sup- 
plying them have in good part perished in 
the lapse of time, or been trampled reck- 
lessly beneath the hoof of the war-horse. 

In the following pages, an effort has 
been made to restore a portion of this 
history, so far as the meagre and eareless 
traces scattered through the Literature of 
Antiquity will allow. — Of the many 
beneficent achievements of inventive gen- 
ius, those which more immediately minis- 
ter to the personal convenience and com- 
fort of mankind seem to assert a natural 
preéminence. Among the first under this 
head may be classed the invention of 
Weaving, with its collateral branches of 
Spinning, Netting, Sewing, Felting, and 
Dyeing. An account of the origin and 
progress of this family of domestic arts 
ean hardly fail to interest the intelligent 
reader, while it would seem to have a 
special claim on the attention of those en- 
gaged in the prosecution or improvement 
of these arts. This work is intended to 
subserve the ends here indicated. In the 
present age, when the resources of Science 
and of Intellect have so largely pressed 
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into the service of Mechanical Invention, 
especially with reference to the produc- 
tion of fabrics from fibrous substances, it 
is somewhat remarkable that no method- 
ical treatise on this topic has been offered 


to the public, and that the topic itself 


seems to have almust eluded the investi- 
gations of the learned. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Yates’s erudite production, 
‘“ Textrinum Antiujuorum,’* we posess no 
competent work on the subject; and val- 
uable as is this production for its author- 
ity and profound research, it is yet, for 
various reasons, of comparative inutility 
to the general reader.”’ 


Montezuma, the Last of the Aztecs An 
historical Romance on the Can yuest of 


Mexico. By Epwarp Marvrain. In 
Two Volumes. New York: Paine and 
Burgess. 62 John Street. 1845. pp 


270 and 287. 


We took up this book with the hope of 


finding in it something to recall to us the 


brilliant though unbalanced and erratic 


of the Maturin. We 


sought in it, instinctively, for some trace 


genius elder 
of that fire and concentrated force of pas- 
Melmoth 
altogether dis- 
be 


cused of any kind of extravagance, but is 


sion so familiar to us and 


in 


Bertram. In this we are 


appointed. Montezuma cannot ac- 


safe within the limits of mediocrity: it 


never oversteps the modesty of nature, it 


neither tasks too severely the imagina- 


tive faculty of its reader. nor leaves him 


in a state of exhaustion from the intensi- 
of It 


book to put into the hands of invalids or 


ty its interest. is thus a safe 


others who cannot bear strong excite- 


ment, and if read aloud might serve a 
good purpose as a soporific. 

But it is far from being without other 
merits. It shows a commendable degree 
of industry on the part of its author in 
the writing and printing of so many pages 
in such excellent English. It also contains 
much information upon the history of the 
Conquest of Mexico, drawn mainly if not 
wholly from the labors of Mr. Prescott. 

We lay it down with the impression 
that it is written by a man of some talent 
and literary dexterity, but with 
right to the lofty title of Artist than to 


that of the Great Mogul. 


no more 


Local Loiterings and Visits in the Vicinity 
of Boston. By a Looxer On. Bos- 
ton: Redding & Co. 1845. pp. 147. 
This is a collection of little narratives by 

the author of ‘‘ Pen and Ink Sketches,”’ 

written in a pleasant, superficial, ram- 
bling manner, and will no doubt be high- 

The 


over the surface of things, has no eye ex- 


ly popular. author glides gently 
cept for the bright side, knows how to 
flatter with a certain plausible grace, and 
13 shrewd enough never to offend a pre- 
vailing prejudice. ‘The beautiful typog- 
raphy of the book is worthy of all praise. 
We cannot refrain from giving the follow- 


ing paragraph, which is introduced to 
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wind up a panegyric on “ factory life’ in 
Lowell. 


*** Look at these young persons,’ said 
the estimable gentleman whe accompa- 
nied me through the mill which I first al- 
luded to—* there is not one bad-looking 
face in it'"—and it was eye 
was bright with virtue and intelligence — 
there no down loeks, nothing to 
make you think of the line — 


so — every 


were 


‘ Dark vice would turn abash’d away .° 
but every face was open and fair as the 
lay. Honest independence was inscribed 
on every brow, and it did my heart good 
to hear the same gentleman say, ‘1 am 
under as much obligation to these girls, 
as they are to me — they give me the full 
value for what | give them.’ ”’ 

No wonder that a cotton-mill in Lowell 
is such a Paradise, when the services of 
its inmates are so graciously appreciated ! 


Chances and Changes; or Life as it Is. 
By Cuartes Burpert. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. 1845. pp. 156. 
The design of this book is ‘to incul- 

cate sound practical lessons of morality 

and religion,’’ and it is well adapted for 
that purpose. It illustrates, in a forcible 
manner, the fraud, oppression, want and 
suffering which 


of 


are produced by the in- 


lulgence selfish propensities; and 


will suggest, to the reflecting mind, the 
influence of the existing order of society 
to quicken and nourish these propensi- 
ties. 


Rambles by Land and Water: or Notes of 
Travel in Cuba and Mexwo, including a 
Canot Voyage up the Rive Tr Pano, and 


researches among the ruins of Tamau- 
lipas, ¢c. By B. M. Norman. New 
York: Paine and Burgess. 1845. pp. 
216. 


A rather interesting book, though writ- 
ten in a clumsy style, and somewhat two 
abundant in prosy philosophising, and in 
a peculiar kind of wit, which is, we hope, 
more amusing to its readers generally than 
it has been to us. But the field of Ameri- 
ean Antiquities is so new, that even an 

commands 
Mr. 


ries into it so buoyant and 


indifferent investigator our 


careful attention, and Norman car- 


healthy a 
zeal, that we gladly pardon him many 


faylts that criticism might not otherwise 


overlook. 


The long vexed question of the origin 


of the American races, is here discussed 
anew, and the hypothesis of Asiatic im- 
migration by Bhering’s Straits maintained 
To us this seems a most | 
We 


men 


at some length. 
unsatisfactory account of the matter. 
can see no reason W hy races of 
should not have been created in America 
as well as in Asia or Africa. The notion 
that all the varieties of the human family 
have sprung from a single pair, — arising | 
from a false interpretation of the Scrip- | 
tures, —is too absurd to be entertained at 
present by men of common sense, to say | 


nothing of science 
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The Grouping of Animals: a paper read 
before the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Thursday, May 16, 1845. By 
James Joun Gartu Wixkinson, M. R. 
C. S. London: printed by Compton 
and Ritehie, Middle St. Cloth Pair. 


pp. 13. 


The learned author of this little pam- 
phlet suggests, in an unpretending man- 
ner, the principles of a really scientific 
classification of Animals, and shows the 
that which now obtains 
among naturalists. It is remarkable that 
with the vast amount of facts which have 
so long enriched the stores of Natural 
History, some successful attempt has net 


falseness of 


before been made to arrange them in the 
true order of nature, and that savans, 
without regard to the compound method 
whieh prevails in all parts of creation, 
should have continued to classify the dif- 
ferent orders and genera of avimals ac- 
cording to the swmp/e principle of analogy 
Mr. Wilkinson, 
as we should have expected from him, 


in form and structure. 
counsels a departure from this profitless 
course, and hints, for in his limits he 
could not do more, at doctrines which 
be the most valuable 
resulta. We give his concluding para- 


must fruitful of 


graph. 


‘*T have endeavored to prove to you 
that the naturalist adopts ene kind of ar- 
rangement, and nature another; that the 
classification of the naturalist is based 
upon the principle of uniformity, the 
grouping of nature upon the principle of 
variety ; that uniformity alone produces 
apposition, and not unity; but that the 
harmony of varieties determined by use 
produces unity and apposition as well ; 
that by the very bond of nature, the bond 
of want and sympathy and fact, the do- 
mestic animals are allied te man; that, 
therefore, according to the dictates of 
reason and common sense, they, ander 
man, are the primates of creation; and 
the rest of animated nature is to be 
grouped round, on the prineiple of har- 
mony or its opposite, in the same manner 
as they are grouped round man ; and that 
when this is done, and not till then, natu- 
ral history will be a mirror of actual na- 
ture.”’ 





POETRY. _ 


For the Harbinger. 


DIRGE. 


Time laid within an early grave 
Those hopes, so delicate and sweet, 
I wondered not I could not save, 
But that they did not sooner feet. 


Life has its fading summer dream, 

Its hope is crowned with one full hour, 
And yet its best deservings seem 

Buds all unworthy such a flower. 


How well that happy hour is bough 
By an alter life of Sorrow! 

The golden sunset yields a thought 
Which adorns the dreary morrow. 


os 
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We meet no more as we have met; 

Thy heart made music once with mine, 
Which now is still, and we forget 

The art that made our youth divine. 


One glance reaps beauty, nevermore 
It wears a lustre as at first : 

We come again — the harvest o’er 
To no new flow’ring can be nursed. 


For the Harbinger. 
THE BANKRUPT. 
With what a deep and ever deeper joy 
Upon that hope my life I periled all, 
Thoughtless if wo which might that life de- 
stroy, 
Or Heaven’s own blessedness should thence 
befall ; 
Like as a venturous marriner that sails 
To seek those unknown Islands of the Blest; 
Heedless that he who on that voyage fails, 
Desolate seas and tossing storms must breast, 
Till in his agony he gladly hails 
The yawning wave that gulphs him down to 
rest ; 
So have I ventured thy dear love to gain, 
And failing that I fail of all beside, 
Tomy wrecked heart all voices speak in vain, 
Duty and Hope, Friendship and even Pride, 
As sad, alone, indifferent, I wait 
Invoking the last gloomy stroke of Fate. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- | 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | 


commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING, 


To ovr Excnuances. Several of our 
exchange papers come so irregularly, as 
to occasion us no smal] inconvenience. 
We have also sent the Harbinger from the 
beginning to some offices, from which we 


have received only one or two numbers of | 
their paper in return, and in some instan- | 


ces none at all. We shall erase all such 
from our list; and if any that wish for 
the Harbinger, find that it does not come 


hereafter, they must forward us a copy of | 


their paper, and we will cheerfully make 
the exchange. 


THE HARBINGER, 











|versy. We are not, however, surprised 
at the appearance of such an effusion of 
malicious calumny. The present social 


order, by the constant nutriment it ad- | 


| ministers to the selfish propensities of our 
nature, by the low estimate it places on 
| practical truthfulness, by the immense 
stimulus it supplies to low cunning, 
is constantly producing characters, in 
which the sense of justice holds a 
| subordinate rank, and which scruple at 
/no means to promote their own objects, 
/to secure success to their own infamous 
purposes. The walks of literature are 
infested by writers of this description. 
With no intellectual conscientiousnes$s, 
no accurate perception of facts, no cauti- 
ous and delicate discrimination of thought, 
no reverence for the suggestions of nata- 
ral modesty, they boldly rush into every 
field of discussion, and lay about them like 
maniacs, heedless of the devastation 
which the most precious and beautiful 
objects may suffer from their lawless vio- 
lence. We have no right to expect that 
the great industrial reform, which is now 
becoming a subject of such intense inte- 
|rest with our countrymen, will escape 
from their assaults. We are aware that 
a movement, which cuts so deep into the 
'very heart of existing abuses, which has 
no soft words at command for the pallia- 
tion of destructive errors, and which trusts 
to the divine weapon of sincere speech for 
its loftiest triumph, is exposed to the 
hostility of those, who would not hesitate 
to peril the dearest interests of humanity, 
in the indulgence of their own prejudices, 
or the advancement of their own ends. 
| From attacks of this character, we do not 
hope to be exempted, nor do we fear to 
suffer. We will confess our regret and 
astonishment, however, atthe insertion of 
such an article, in a Journal sustaining so 
high and enviable a reputation, as the 
Democratic Review. In previous nom- 
bers of that work, the merits of Associa- 
tion had been calmly and candidly dis- 
cussed; it was treated in a manner wor- 
thy the dignity of the subject; nor did it 
fail to receive that catholic appreciation, 
| which might naturally be expected from a 
| periodical, devoted to the largest liberty 
|of thought and expression, and by the 





colors, those evils in the present organiza- 
tion of society, which the advocates of the 
‘Combined Order would remedy by the 
arrangements which they propose. In- 
deed, the description which he gives of 
‘the actual state of civilization is enough 
‘to make the flesh creep with horror, avd 
to secure for every plan which asserts the 
power of giving relief, the deliberate and 
respectful consideration of all who have 
‘the welfare of Humanity at heart. 
According to this writer, the misery and 
' destitution, the vice and crime, which are 
exhibited by all the large cities of Europe, 
‘present a most appalling spectacle ; 
‘though in the midst of national prosperi- 
'ty, there has been nothing to equal it in 
‘the darkest ages; it is daily increasing 
|and has assumed a most alarming aspect. 
This torrent of misery is sweeping over 
‘every land. It threatens to overturn all 
‘institutions, and to break down all 
‘barriers, human and divine. It is un- 
checked by legislation. It is unimproved 
_ by the beveficent influences of Christianity. 
| It is undiminished by the sincere and earn- 
‘est efforts of philanthropists and philoso- 
| phers. It spreads like a malignant canker, 
‘the more periluusly from the touch of the 
| knife that should remove it. The appal- 
ling fact every where stares us in the face, 
‘that as the rich become richer and more 
‘luxurious, the poor become poorer and 
more desperately wretched. It is thus 
clearly shown that there is something 
‘rotten in the social state; some tremen- 
| dous and direful disease, which no govern- 
/ment, no legislation can remedy; and 
| from which, even our own favored coun- 
| try with all its natural and svucial advan- 
‘tages can promise itself no exemption. 
These are, certainly, astounding admis- 
‘sions. They surpass in their dark and 
desperate shading, the representations of 
the Associationists themselves, for with 
‘their high faith in the universality of 
Providence, they cannot recognize un- 
'mingled evil even in the most fearful cir- 
| cumstances, and must regard the errorsand 
imperfections, and consequent misery, of 
the Past, as the necessary steps in the 
'progress of Humanity from infantile ig- 
norance and weakness to the completion 
of its glorious destiny. But with this 








THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW AND ASSO-| very motto on its title page, announcing | dreary spectacle before his eyes, with the 


CIATION. 


We find an article on the Wandering 


| its belief in the superiority of the principle 
|of attraction to the law of force. We 


| terrible conviction, that the whole social or- 
| der is in a state of degradation and suffer- 


Jew, in the December number of the Demo-| can only account for the appearance in | ing, from which neither the efforts of the 
cratic Review, which for barefaced and the Democratic of an article so unworthy | most devoted benevolence, the provisions 
atrocious misrepresentation of the As-| of its pages, by the temporary absence of of legislative wisdom, nor the beneficent 
sociative movement in this country, is| its liberal and accomplished Editor, who | influence of the Christian religion, can 
without a parallel among the productions | we are sure would scorn to lend the in-| afford the faintest. prospect of relief, it 
of a partizan and bigoted press. Such | fluence of his name to such a tissue of | would seem as if the writer, if not ready 


an appeal to ihe most shameful Prejudices, 
such an excitement of blind and infuriated 


error and misrepresentation. 
| This reckless assault on the Associa- 


|to welcome a reform, which promised to 
‘alleviate these evils, would at. least be 


passion, would disgrace the most valyar | tive movement is the more extraordinary, disposed to treat it with candor and fair- 
writer who could be hired to serve the| from the fact, that the writer not only | ness, instead of attempting. to thwart its 
cause of a vindictive, personal contro- admits, but sets forth in bold,and glowing | progress by an appeal to popular prejudice. 
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He coldly looks on the bleeding victim by |own,—and would destroy the illusion, 
the wavside, pronounces the case to be past | that any form, pretence, or habit can be 
remedy from the resources of either God accepted as a substitute for this, that hu- 
or man, and then assails the good Samari-| man law can unite those who by the de- 
tan who is hastening with oil and wine | cree of God inscribed on their nature are 
for the relief of the sufferer, as an enemy | doo:ed to be separate. 
to public morals, and dangerous to the| But we need not pursue these remarks. 
decencies of life. 
Divested of all extraneous matter, the | to the criticisms made by the writer, it 
the Associative movement, is that it aims | Associative movement. 
at universal 


It does not pro- 
licentiousness, seeks to | fess to be a scientific treatise, bat a work 
abolish the institution of marriage, and| of the imagination. 


of order and propriety. A more indecent | tem, of sustaining any theory, of advanc- 
calumny was never invented. The man | | ing any cause; but to express the per-| 
who permits himself to utter it, without | sonal feelings and convictions of the | 
his words choking in his month, is too| author. Eugene Sue speaks in the name) 


| Allowing that the Wandering Jew is open | 


|are the soarce of what is deemed objec- 


tionable in the writings of Sue; andthe 
Associative school, aceordingly, are justly 
held responsible for their character and 
influence. This charge has often been 
made, and has as often been met») We 
will repeat the reply, perhaps for the 
thousandth time. We trust the public 


_ will one day enderstand, that as advocates 
charge which this writer brings against | proves nothing as to the character of the) 


of Association, Fourier is not our Master, 
but our Teacher. We do not receive 


_any thing because it is set forth in his 
lt was not written | 
free the relations of love fromthe restraints | with the design of illustrating any sys-| 


writings, any further than it is sustained 
by conclusive evidence and facts. We 


believe in his system of Associated In- 


dustry, because it is coufirmed by the 
soundest reasoning, by observation, by 
experience, by the constitution of human 


shameless for our rebuke ; yet as the pub-| of no sect ; he is not the leader of a party; | nature, and by the analogies of the uni- 
lie are often sickened by poison from the | he is not charged with expounding the| verse. The Associative schoo} is formed 


meanest hands, it is our duty, in this in-| doctrines of a school ; but he appears in 
stance, to present the antidote. | his own name, relies on his own authority, 

The evidence, by which he attempts to | and announces the ideas and hopes, which 
sustain this charge, is derived from the | he has gained from the action of his own 
character of Eugene Sue’s popular novel, | fervid mind and the experience of a crowd- 
the Wandering Jew. In that work, the | ed life. 
writer contends, a system of licentious-_ has been known to ineline to the views of | 
ness is openly avowed; Sue is himself a} ‘the Associationists; and however highly | 
disciple of the Associative School ; and | we honor him for his noble defence of the | 
therefore the whole Associative movement | ‘rights of labor, and his fearless exposure 
in this country is to be held responsible. of the abominations of a corrupt order of 
for what are considered his dangerous and | society, we are as far from holding our- 
abominable doctrines. 

In regard to the spirit and tendeney of, which he may express, as he is from ac- 


the Wandering Jew, every reader will of ,knowledging our elaim to dictate to him, | 


course judge for himself; but we are | his principles of belief or action. Sup- 


persuaded, there are not many who will pose,—what no man who is not blind- | 


put the same construction even upon the | ed by prejudice can suppose for more 
most suspicious passages as that advanced | than a moment,—that Eugene Sue is the | 
by the present writer. As we understand | | advocate of licentiousness! What does | 
Eugene Sue, he is an advocate of mar-|it prove in relation to the Associative 
riage, in the pure and high sense of the | movement? Nothing more than that the 
term, as a union of two souls in the sight| possession of truth on one point does not | 
of God ; where this truly exists, exclusive | guarantee a man from error on another. | 
devotion is secured by the depth of affec-| He may have seen the evils of society so | 


It is only of recent date, that he | 


for the study and understanding of this 


system, and for its practical realization, 
so far as our circumstances and resources 
permit. Its sole purpose is the establish- 
ment of a system of efficient, attractive, 
and productive industry, in accordance 
with what is believed to be the constitu- 
tion of human nature and the design of 
the Creator. With the speculations of 
Fourier, which are admitted to be of the 


boldest character, we have ne practical 
/econcern whatever. 
| selves responsible for any peeuliar opinions | 


They are independent 
of his views concersing a reform im the 
relations of commeree and industry ; and 
in no respect, do we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for their character. We may 
study his daring speculations on cosmog- 
ony, on the relations of the planets, on 
the movements of sidereal harmony, with 
no purpose but that of mere literary curi- 
osity ; and in like manner, we may read 


his deseriptions of the possible condition 


of society in future ages ef harmony, as 
if they were nothing bat the dreams of 
‘the imagination, or the brilliant fictions 


tion; and any thing short of this, falls| clearly, as to be persuaded that nothing of a tuo ardent enthusiast. Im the dis- 
below the requirements of genuine love, | but a radical change in the organization | charge of our duty, as the advocates’ of 


is not entitled to the sacred name of mar-| of industry ean present an effectual | 


riage, and though sanctioned by human| remedy; and, certainly, his convictions 
law is an abomination before God. We) on this point are not vitiated by the faet 
defy the most jealous moralist to point) that he has failed te perceive the true 


industrial reform, we have nothing te do 


/with them. As we leave the past, With- 
out fruitless lamentations or repreach, so 
_we leave the future without anxiety, to 


out a passage in the Wandering Jew, | character of other relations between he-| hands that will work when ourssare 


He must therefore stand or 
fall on his own merits ; and whatever ver- 


favorable to what the writer calls a sys-| man beings. 
tem of promiscuous concubinage,—a sys 


tem, which needs only to be named to call | dict may be pronounced by an impartial | 


forth the reprobation of every pure and | judgment on the tendency of his writings, | 
generous spirit,—a system, which would | the doctrinesand purposes of the advocates | 
disenchant the most beautiful passion of| of Associated 
our nature of the sentiment which renders | fected by the result. 

it holy, reduce the highest aspirations of| It may, however, be alleged that Charles 
the soul to the brutal impulses of sensu-| Fourier, in connection with the indus- 








dust. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this 
was the idea of Fourier himself. He 
deprecates any change in existing institu- 
tions, until industry shall be arranged in 


jabor will not be af-|its true»relations. He belicves- that: in 
| the course of human progress, after ages 


of improvement shall have established the 
reign of harmony, purity, and truthfal- 


ality, and spread gloom and uncleanness/ trial reform proposed by him, brings for- | nese, all the relations of life will be 
over the most sweet and tender relations| ward many speculations in relation to | adjusted in a manner more in accordance 





of life. Sue is a believer in the reality | the intercourse of the sexes, which a 
of Jove, in the marriage union of souls,— sound morality must condemn, and whieh | 


a doctrine which is not universally admit- | if adopted would Jead to the ean 
as of Jabor, will be subject to the law of 
attraction, not of compulsion ; that the 


ted in his country, nor to so great an ex-| tion of social disorder and licentiouness. 
tent, as we are apt to imagine, in our These speculations, it may be supposed, 


with the will of Ged than is possible in 
the present chaetic and confused order of 
society ; that the relations of love, as well 
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affections of the soul, under a culture 
adapted to call forth the greatest refine- 
ment, modesty, tenderness, and truth, will 
develop more beautiful fruits, in freedom 
of action, than are now produced under 


legal restraints; but until that time shall 


come in jts fulness, until the wisest and 
noblesi of the land, the priesthood, the 
matronage, and the parental instinct, 
shall coincide in the importance of indi- 
vidual freedom, in the conviction that the 
law written unpen the heart should have 
supremacy over all arbitrary regulations, 
he insists, strongly and constantly, that 
every thing in this respect should remain 
unchanged. ‘The violation of existing 
institutions he denounces as a crime; and 
protests against the enlargement of social 
freedom in the present social order. 

[t will be perceived by every candid mind, 
from the statements which we have now 
made, what is the true ground held by 
the Associative movement in regard to 
what are justly considered the most im- 
portant and delicate relations of life. It 
will be seen that while we are the earnest 
and zealous advocates of Fourier’s system 
of industrial organization, we do not adopt 
his speculations on other subjects, and 
especially those which he brings forward, . 
not as the results of scientific research, 
but as conjectures and probabilities. At 
the same time, it will be seen that Fourier 
himself proposes no change in the present 
relations of marriage, but only anticipates 
the results which will follow from the 
collective wisdom of ages of harmony 
and truth, We have said enough to ex- 
plain our position to every honest and 
sincere inquirer; we have the fullest 
confidence in the justice of our country- 
men, and do not fear the influence of 
calumny on a movement which aims at 
the advancement and happiness of man ; 
but we do not hope to conciliate the bigot, 
nor to sofien the prejudices of those 
whose ephemeral interests may be perilled 
by the progress of society. 

We ask no exercise of partiality or 
favoritism towards our opinions. We 
wish no one to accept the Associative 
plan of social reform, without the most 
satisfactory examination. We have al- 
ways appealed to the reason and common 
sense of men, and relied on the convic- 
tions of the intellect, for the strength of 
ourcause. In the midst of acknowledged, 
unmitigated social disorder and wretched- 
ness, we have suggested a remedy that 
science has brought to light; but we have 
abstained from any attempt to arouse 
popular prejudice, to array one class of 
society in Opposition to another, or by 
rash and precipitate innovation, to endan- 
ger any thing valuable and sacred in the 
present arrangements of society. Our 
course, in this respect, we are deeplv 


conscious, entitles us to exemption from 
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unjust assaulis. In the calm expression 


of our intellectual convictions, in our pa-| 


tient and unobtrusive attempts to com- 
mence the realization of a better social 
order, we claim from all men, both the 
justice and courtesy, which we would 
exercise ourselves. We record our in- 
dignant protest against misrepresentation 
and abuse. We shall brand as uuprinci- 
pled calumniators, those who circulate 
against us charges which they know not 
to be true, and which they have taken no 
Let the enlightened 
and honest minds in the country, whose 


pains to examine. 


opinion alone is worthy of consideration, 
judge between us. 


EDUCATION. 

Great discussions on this matter have 
been going on in the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Worcester, serving as a nucleus 


——— a _—— ee 


highest possibilities, to du justice to every 
instinet, sensibility, affection, thought aud 
aspiration of which his sou] conceals the 
germs,— in a word, to direct him to ends 
aliogether sublime, holy and universal, as 
if the Universe were his home, Eternity 
his period, and al) souls from Man up to 
God destined to be society to him ;— this, 
aud nothing less than this, is the implied 
design of all liberal education ; this is the 
heart and kernel of all those philosophies, 
classies, poems, arts and gospels which 
every ambitious parent wishes, from one 
lobe of-his heart, his child to learn, while 


‘from the other lobe he looks out well and 


for innumerable lesser circles of discussion | 


in parlor, and hall, and rail-road car, 
throughout the land. Better ideas, no 


doubt, have in a considerable measure | 


superseded the old practice; many im- 
provements have been made in all our 
schools: and earnest, philanthropic, and 
enlightened minds are lending their whole 


strength to prove the importance and un- | 


fold the means of rightly educating the, 


young. And yet we have given little 
heed to the details of the discussion, be- 
cause Education, we know, with all the 
best efforts of its friends, does and must 


. | 
travel in a circle, so long as the very or- | 


ganization of society counteracts its purer 


influences ; so long as the child is eduea- | 


ted for one sphere, the highest which his 


} 
teacher's philosophy and love can guess out 
= | 


for him, and is doomed all the while to seek 


his living iu another, and an altogether | 


false and artificial, sphere ; so long as so- 
ciety generates motives in him, as well as 
surrounds him with obstacles, all counter to 
that which he has learned in youth, when 


in the carelessness of his school days he | 
self for one thing; but another thing is 


‘what the world offers him to do. His 
'suecess and his priuciples beckon different 


has had only to think of what was true, 
and beautiful and worthy in itself, and not 
of what was politic and essential to a po- 
sition in the world; so long, im short, as 


more must he come down in manhood, 
there being no convenience, no reception, 


no success for him, unless he will set | 





holds himself in readiness to stop all this, 
so soon as he sees it likely to interfere 
with his dear boy's werldly prospects. 
Such being the spirit of education, of 
education pure of all venal considerations, 
how eagerly the generous youth rushes 
over its flowery paths, or up its faith- 
challenging difficult Alps, exulting in a 
destiny which knows not the soul-pinch 
of selfishness, and impatient to be in the 
thick of the great enterprise of life, and 
act his part sublimely among the other 
gods and heroes! This illusion lasts (good 
God! ought it to be an illusion?) till he 
is about through college, if he should 
happen to enjoy that privilege, or curse, 
with only occasional east-winderly warn- 
ings and forebodings of what comes after, 
which however his heroic heart flings 
back, determined to iguore them, till the 
time comes that he must /ook about for a 
place for himself in the world !* Atv! then 
‘‘a change comes o’er the spirit of his 
dream.’’ Then he must go to work and 
unlearn it all, smother those fine aspira- 
tions as he can, hide them at all events, 
renounce them and postpone their consid- 
eration to another life. He has been 
nourishing his soul with thoughts of 
what life ought to be, and disciplining 


_himself for that, and now he has got to 


live at any rate. He was preparing him- 


ways; only to the latter it is hard to see 


the higher any one aspires in youth, the that there is left one foot of ground-on 


this fair earth. They told him he should 
make himself a poet, a philosopher, an 
artist, a lover of God and man, a priest 


about as speedily as possible to unlearn | of the beautiful and the holy, in his way ; 


the best things which he has learned. 
‘This is a serious matter. Education, 
all our best teachers will tell you, means 
the development of man’s faculties, ac- 
cording to their special bent in each 
child's individual God-given nature. Fd- 


ucation, all the preachers say, aims above result of the whole frame-work. 





| 


and he has got to be a huckster, a broker, 
a speculator, an oflice-seeker, a time-serv- 
er and a hypocrite, for that is not too 
strong a word. 

Now this, we say, is owing to the or- 
ganization of society. It is the necessary 
It fol- 


all temporal, partial, artificial uses. Its | lows, as shut doors follow cold weather, 
seope is even infinite; to make the most from the principle of competition and 
of man, to make him what God meant /aissez faire in business, from the multi- 


him, to satisfy his inmost conscience of plication and 


solitary withdrawal of 


what he ought to be, to develop all his small, isolated social centres, and from 
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the fact that we do not invest our private 
interests in one another's success. Inde- 
pendence of interests, carried to the ultra- 
civilized perfection of the thing, results 
universally in the worse sort of slavish 
mutual dependence, as the history of the 
world proves. Does not competition put 
false values upon all products and all of- 


fices and functions? Does it not distrib- 


ute falsely what the abused goodness of 


our mother earth produces, making fam- 
ine where there should be plenty, and 
surfeit where there is no need! Does it 
not create fictitious bases for the short 
time they will last, and add for sole apol- 
ogy: ‘*the devil take the hind-most?”’ 
Does it not adulterate the wines and 
flours men sell each other, the forms they 
do it by, the consciences by which they 
justify it, the very atmosphere which 
sees them do it, thus tainting in their 
turn, first trade, then politics, and then 
society, nay, sparing not the inmost pri- 
vacy of home, but corrupting all, even to 
Does it 
not make genuine worth in man unmark- 


the whole atmosphere of life? 


etable, and so multiply chances to the easi- 
est conscience, that all the chances are 
soon bought up, and little left for honesty 
and noble self-respect! .A few. of course, 
succeed, splendidly and out of all propor- 
tion ; the rest must buy their smaller suc- 
cesses Of them, and often sign away their 
souls for it; but the greater mass, are 
swallowed in the nether darkness of fail- 
ure, out @which these struggling eager 
gas-flames of ambition chase each other 
up contineally and escape, lighting up a 
scene of rather painful sublimity, it must 
be confessed. 

Education is an uncomfortable compan- 
ion in this struggle; a very heavy bless- 
ing, and in sooth a mill-stone about one’s 
neck. All its crowns are crosses. Its 
solid benefits are unwieldy bullion, like 
a Spartan ox-load of iron coin to buy a 
dinner with, in this swift paper-circula- 
tion business. Verily it sometimes 
swamps a fellow, If a man is too much 
of a man here, wo be unto him! The 
absence of the finer qualities is the thing 
here wanted; he may almost pray to 
bountiful Heaven to take them back; he 


has ne use for them, they are in his way | 


—(his way, whither?) The heart must 


shrink, the skin must thicken, the brain 


must determine its most vigorous and 


electric juices into the one little caleulat- | 


ing tribe of organs ; the nobler chambers 
of the brain and the body, which educa- 
tion has tried so hard to brighten up and 
furnish, are all useless, at the most a dim 
dull reservoir of vitality in the back- 
ground, without which, however, even in 


its most neglected state, this busy life of 


the extremities would soon die out. The 

We have 
“1 

al] learned so much, that we prow up 


fact is, we are over-edueated. 
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erities upon ourselves, when the world | 
gives us no chance to help the matter. 
We feel a contemptible halfness in all we 
do; our aets are all reluctant ones, done | 
in spite of heart and faith afid conscience, 
which will be heard, but at the same time 
necessity will be obeyed. Our education, 
supposing the word to mean the unfold. | 
ing of our better nature, all the time is 
at odds with our interest, which we have 
not even room or time to wave. Coulda 
worse night-mare settle down upor the | 
breast of poor Humanity? The savage | 
lives in a perpetual-hostility to his neigh- | 
bors, of a rougher form, though much | 


the same in principle as our’s. But then} 
his edacation corresponds ; he has had no | 
faculties stimulated which he does not 
use, no passions reused for which there is | 
not a sphere; his life-ideal looms always | 
ahead of him in the path which he has | 
got to travel, not behind him, as with us, | 
though bending over our shoulders now 


and then and looking down into our faces 
most reproachfully, like the shunned 
ghost of one we loved and fear to love 
again. There is a harmony of theory 
and practice with the savage; his con-| 
science is no more refined than he is, and 


his acts are hearty, unbeset with doubts, 
and backed by the whole of him; which 
gives his life the merit of consistency, at 
least, and the health, which is a luxury 
to itself, and a charm to others, That 
we have lost, irrevocably lost; and edu-| 
eation as yet makes poor shift to supply | 


its place. 

This, we say, is the fruit of competi- 
tion ; or rather it is the barren soil whiclr 
competition has exhausted, fit now only | 
to bear these ugly conscious weeds, close 
followers and comments upon man, where 
nature would have had at least her spon-| 
taneous noble forests and fresh clean grass, 
if not alone adequate for profitable fruits | 
Christianity, to be sure, is in| 


| 
the world, and is every body’s theory. 


principle of society, is competition, where- | 
by the social unity has burst asunder into | 


and crops. 


But the working rule, and therefore the 


an infinity of little separate and obstinate 


est which is paramount to the Universe. 
Each man uses the world, as far as he 
can contrive to make it available, first for | 
himself, and then for his family, which | 
he instituted. for himself, as some small | 


| spheres, each having its individual inter- | 


expansion of himself, and beyond that his 
interest can no farther go, except im the | 
holiday and Sabbath way of charity and | 
occasional enthusiasm ; for as to this spir- | 
it of party, sect, or nationality, these | 
things are not really interests of his, but | 
only his external and politic alliances. 

Now society itself, as we have said, | 
not merely prescribes, but in itself consti- | 
tutes the principal education of its mem- | 
bers. No one was ever so taught by 


| ing away their pains. 
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all reflect more of what was around him; 


than of what had been thus scientifically 
infused into him. We are all. the erea- 
tures of our age. 4 Where competition:is 
the spirit of the age, and dissolves the 


| unity of society, education too must needs 


be partial, controlled by accidents of place 
and fortane, by an eye to narrow private 
ambition, and in nearly every case entirely 
unadapted to the individnal nature, na- 
ture’s poets and artists having butchers’ 
or brokers’ education, and vice ‘versa. 


| Not until society itself shall offer to ev- 


ery competitor the place which he can 
best fill, not until there shall be a sphere 
for every one, that is to say, not until 


‘competition shall be superseded by some 


true principle of association of interests, 
can this curse of barrenness be taken off 
from the whole field of education, in 
which so many noble laborers are throw- 
You may surround 
the child with purest, choicest influences, 
you may teach him to appreciate his no- 
bler destiny, you may call out his innate 


genius and find the promising and Happy 


side of him,— but all must gravitate back 
to this great, central, massive influence of 
society, first or last; the child has got to 
be a man of the world, and of the world 
as he finds it; his early hot-house nurture 


| may be very beautiful and accordant with 


his germs of being; but he has got to be 
removed from the hot-houge, and planted 
out in the world, perhaps by the side of 


| the dusty highway, where neither the cli- 


mate nor the soil know any thing of him, 
and where the passers by subject him to 
rude treatment. 

We see no remedy for this, of which 
the first step must not be Industrial Asso- 
Society frustrates the very edu- 
cation which it pays for, because it is not 
in fact society, not a living harmonious 
unity, but a confused aggregation of ele- 
ments which tend continually to fly apart. 
Edueation presupposes union, and a 
sphere for every body, not such as he 
may chance to gain by fighting, or by 
stingy allowance of the victors who pre- 
occupy all before him; but such as in his 
very soul and faculties is preordained and 
promised tohim. Union, then; and first 
of all, Industrial union,—the only_step- 
ping-stone to all the rest. For industry 
is what supports seeiety ; and it behoves 
men first to be agreed in that which)sup- 
ports them. Differing, as they do now in 
that, striving each to snatch his pittance 
from those who have already snatched too 
much, there is\neither the leiswre, nor the 
humor, nor the power, for other higher 
union. Associate all interests, let each 
produce for all, and share according to 
the elements of preduction which he fur- 
nishes, according to his labor, skill and 


ciation. 


capital ; then industry becomes attractive, 
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intelligent and honorable ; a place is open- 


ed unto every one; expansive, generous | 


views find room in the broad harmonies 
of his life, now so contracted, so discord- 
ant; and on this matérial pedestal, Hu- 


manity, as one body, one fair consent of 


many members, may stand erect in beauty 
and in majesty, the very image and ex- 
pression of all the Jove and purity of God. 





VARIETIES. 


From the Deutsche Schnellpost. 


The library at Gottingen has been en- | 
larged by the addition of the lower part 


of the former University Chureh, there 
having been no Jonger space for the year- 
ly increasing number of books. The li- 
brary now contains over 350,000 vol- 
umes. 


Sotip Quicxsitver. M. Vanni has 
communicated. to the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, that he has discovered a 
process for rendering quicksilver so solid, 
that medals can be struck from it without 
any addition of other substances. 

up The botanist Gaubert, in a recent 
sitting of the French Academy of Scien- 


ces, attributed the remarkable mortality of 


the trees in the Parisian Boulevards to 
the nightly illumination with gas, since 
the trees as well as living creatures need 
to repose at night. 

I> A new book, it is said, may be ex- 
pected from Henry Heine, whose health is 
in a very wretched condition, With his left 
side lamed, his left eye blind, he contends 
with unshaken courage and unalterable 
cheerfulness against disease, doctor, and 
apothecary, an infernal trio, He has 
spent the whole summer in the romantic 
Montmorency, where J. J. Rosseau adored 


nature and mocked at men; he will soon 


return to Paris. 


LP The profits of the house of Roths- 
child, for this year, in stocks alone, are 
estimated at one hundred and twenty 
millions of florins, — about fifty millions 
of dollars. 





ce What Napoleon said of the French 
Republic, that like the sun it would com- 
plete its course around the earth, has 
now happened to the Polka. It has al- 
ready arrived in Calcutta. 





icp According to the most recent esti- 


mates some 50,000 persons in Germany | 


have goneover to ‘‘ German Catholicism.”’ 


They are still far inferior to the “‘ Jan- | 


senist’’ Catholics in Holland, who num- 
ber some 70,000. 


cP Moritz Ledekauer, a Jewish mer- | 


chant, died recently at Prague, aged 81 
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years. About 50 years ago he came to ways preserves a portion of his potato 
that city on foot without a farthing in his | ¢Tep in that way. The complaint of the 
pocket. At the time of his death, by | badness of the potato crop reminds me ot 
: : Mr. O'Connell's story about a horse, 
energy and economy, he had accumulated | whose owner complained that he could 
a fortune of nearly six millions of Thal-| not fatten him, though he had tried every 
lers,— four and a half millions of dollars,| mode. ‘* Have you (enquired his friend) 
tried oatst?*’* Now I] would advise a trial. 
; Oats would supply the want of potatos. 
ment of the arts, sciences and industry,| [here are vats enough in Ireland to feed 
as well as to the assistance of the unfor-| the whole population until the next har- 
tunate of every rank without distinction vest. If landlords allow their tenants to 
. |thrash their oats, pospone their demand 
: \ . | for rent, and Jet distillation from grain be 
lions are left to the leading charitable in- | prohibited, all anxiety and fear lest there 
stitutions of the first cities of Bohemia. | should be a famine, will vanish. The 
distillers can manufacture rotten potatos 
tenia had ‘into brandy, and leave grain, the mercifal 
Tue Hurcninson Famriy appear to| gift of a good God, to be used for the pur- 
have mei with good success in their Con- pose designed by Divine Providence. 
certs at Liverpool. The Mercury says : 
On Saturday and Wednesday evenings | tat aa 
last, these interesting strangers from | SEEDING Trees. Many trees which 
America gave vocal entertainments at the @re entirely hardy when grown, are very 
Mechanics’ Institution, Mount street, to | tender during the first and second winters 
unusually large audiences. Their simple, | Of their seeding estate. They should be 
unaffected, and pleasing, because natural | Slightly protected for one or two winters, 
style of singing, was, as it must ever be | therefore, with straw, refuse garden gath- 
by an intelligent and discriminating audi- | rings, leaves, &c. Sometimes it is best 
ence, highly appreciated. Nothing can | to raise them and Jay them in by the heels, 
surpass in sweetness the harmony of pro- | by which those gardeners designate the 
perly cultivated human voices blending | Operation of laying the trees in trenches 
together; and with the subjects of this; OT excavations, and covering the roots 
notice much care seems to have been ta-| and a part of the stems, This will not 
ken to perfect their vocal powers. As/be extra labor in all cases— when the 
we have, on a previous occasion, said,| Young trees are to be reset, at any rate, 
their singing is not amusement merely ; | the second year, in nursery rows. 
it combines also instruction —and 1h ——— — 
struction imparted in a delightful manner. WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
There are intellect, depth, feeling, senti-| » .aves Brook Farm at 8 A: m., and 1 1-2 
ment, pathos, mirth, joyousness, wit, and |». y¢., for Boston, via Spring Streety Jameica 
humor, displayed in their selections and  pjains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
original compositions, whilst there is lit- | Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
tle, if any thing, of a frivolous or unabid-| 10 1-2 a.m.,and 4. m. Sanday excepted. 
ing nature; and their unpretending man- | N. R. GERRISH. 
ner at once ensures for them that indul- | Oct. 18, 1845. 
gence from an audience, to which, as 


strangers, they would be otherwise en-_| T H E H A R B I N (rk R 


titled. Many of their pieces would, per- ‘ : 
haps, admit of a greater infusion of spirit | eee ae eee Seenad. 
or archness, but when they shall have be- every Saturday morning. Office in New 


come longer acquainted with English York, BuRGEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
audiences, and feel more at home, any | Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppinG & Co., 
minor defect of this kind will, there is | No. 8 State Street. 

little doubt, be remedied. Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
—— lar for six months, payable invariably im ad- 
New Invention. Charch bells can | Y@ce- Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


'now be made of steel, as has been proved| [7 Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
by an ingenious American mechanic in | 8°C!@tion Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
Ohio, from a suggestion in an English | diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 


| Sica sista satan’ by forwarding Firreen Dox ars, will be 
-newspaper. A bell weighing fifty pounds, : ‘ 
made of steel will cost about thirty dol- eee 


: CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
‘lars, and can be heard two miles or more. | 11d be addressed to the publishers in New 


| The advantages of this invention are said York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 
| to be two fold; first, it is so cheap that Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
| every church may have a bell of a clear, | Yass. 

brilliant and musical tone ; second it is so IF Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
light, and being stationary, that even a! Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
slight belfry will sustain it. This newly | No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
invented bell is rang by a crank, and any | and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
| boy can do it as well as a regular parish | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 

|bell-ringer. For about two hundred dol- 
hen a chime of seven bells can now be 
had. 


which he has devoted to the encourage- 


of country. About two and a half mil- 











GENERAL AGENTS. 
HALIBURTON & CO., 12 Srare Sr., 
| Boston. 


Fatner Matuew on tue Potato. GEORGE DEXTER 
The only way to preserve the potato for 30 Ann St., New York. , 
food in the present emergency, is to cut } 
| them into two or more slices, and to dry JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 
them on a kiln or griddle. I have parta- Gazetre Orrice. 
ken of the potatos thus preserved at the JOSEPH KELSEY 
Duke of Leinster’s table, and they were Wiscieeees Cons ’ 

/as well flavored at the end of the year as | : caaneaeean 
if fresh from the earth. His grace al-| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 











